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To Our Readers 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. William B. Howland, recently vice- 
president and publisher of The Outlook, 
has purchased a large interest in THE 
INDEPENDENT and this week becomes its 
managing director. Mr. Howland, while 
retaining his considerable share in the 
ownership of The Outlook, has severed 
his official connection with it after 
twenty-three years of service. He has 


taken this step for the purpose of devel- 


oping certain publishing plans which he 
has had in mind for some time and which 
he now proposes to undertake in connec- 
tion with THE INDEPENDENT. Mr. How- 
land’s personal office will be in the new 
_ Publishers Building, at 119 West For- 
tieth street. The office of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will soon be removed from 130 
Fulton street, where the magazine has 
been published for many years, to the 
Publishers Building. 

_. Mr. Harold J. Howland has resigned 
from the editorial staff of The Outlook 
to become vice-president and director of 
The Independent Weekly, Inc. He will 
soon become associate editor of THE 
‘ INDEPENDENT. 

Mr. Hamilton Holt remains president 
of The Independent Weekly, Inc., and 
Mr. Frederic E. Dickinson, secretary and 
treasurer. : 


The New Currency Bill 


We have thought that a plan for the 
improvement of the national currency 
and banking system should be taken up 
during the present session of Congress, 
and.we have hoped that a thoroly good 
plan would be proposed by the leaders of 


the party that controls legislation. Re- 
form in this field is greatly needed. For 
two months to come the House will be 
comparatively idle, unless it shall be re- 
quired to consider a comprehensive cur- 
rency bill. Enactment of such a bill be- 
fore adjournment cannot be expected. 
Even if it should be passed in the House, 
the Senate, wearied by its long debate on 
the tariff, would decline to add another 
debate on the currency. But it seemed to 
us that a beginning should be made in 
the House. Thus the subject would be 
brought before the country, and public 
discussion of the pending bill would be 
promoted. 

A bill has been prepared by the chair- 
men of the banking committees, with the 
aid of Secretary McAdoo and the advice 
of President Wilson. It is a long one, 
with many provisions which will be re- 
garded as highly technical by the average 
man who is not familiar with banking 
practice or currency principles. We shall 
speak now of the most prominent of 
them. It is proposed that there shall be 
twelve regional Federal reserve banks or 
banking associations. National banks 
must be members of these; state banks 
and trust companies may be admitted. 
These reserve institutions are suggested 
by the existing clearing house associa- 
tions. The establishment of them under 
proper regulation and control is to be 
commended. It is in the direction of a 
wise decentralization, but these associa- 
tions, under the provisions of the bill, 
are parts of a highly centralized organi- 
zation. In fact, there is more centraliza- 
tion in the pending project than was pro- 
posed in the so-called Aldrich bill of the 
Monetary Commission. 
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It is in this centralization, in the char- 
acter of the controlling central authority, 
and in the extraordinary powers granted 
to the controlling officers that the most 


serious faults of the bill are seen. The. 


district associations, or reserve banks, 
and practically the entire banking busi- 
ness of the country, are to be controlled 
by a Federal board of seven men—the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and four appointed by the 
President. The salary of each of the four 
is to be $10,000, and it is required that 
“at least” one of them shall be a man of 
banking experience. One is to be the 
governor of the board, one the vice- 
governor, and another the secretary. 

It will be seen that all of the seven 
would be appointees of the President. 
They would control the direction boards 
of the twelve district associations, or 
reserve banks. Each of these boards is to 
have nine members. The Federal board 
is to appoint three, and is to have power 
to remove any one of three more, who 
are to be elected as representatives of 
business interests, but are not to be con- 
nected with banking. 

We have said that the powers to be 
exercised by the Central Federal Board 
are extraordinary. It is to be authorized 
to establish by weekly orders the dis- 
count rate for all of the district associa- 
tions or reserve banks; to suspend re- 
serve requirements for thirty days; to 
compel one district association to redis- 
count the paper of any other; to control 
and regulate the issue of treasury notes; 
to remove officers of a district association 
for fraud, incompetency or other causes 
which are enumerated; to examine the 
district associations’ accounts; to require 
the writing off of doubtful assets; to 


order bankruptcies and appoint receiv-: 


ers, and to do other things. 

Too much power is given to this cen- 
tral board and the board would not be 
properly constituted. In a certain sense 
its authority would be political. The one 
lone banker would not have much weight. 
One of the objects of the bill, its authors 
say, is to promote elasticity of the cur- 
rency. But there is no provision for the 
rejection or modification of the currency 
which now rests upon bond security. The 
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central board is empowered to add $500,- 
000,000, but this- appears to have been 
suggested by the existing law (the 
Aldrich-Vreeland act), which provides 
for such an issue of emergency ’ notes, 
and there is to be no definite tax re- 
straint. The tax is left to the discretion 
of the central board. That part of the 
bill which permits national banks to 
establish branches in foreign countries 
is to be commended. 

We are not saying that the National 
Government should not be represented 
and should not exercise authority in any 
project for banking reform. But there is 
peril in the creation of such a central 
board as the one for which this bill 
provides, with the powers that are as- 
signed to it. The central authority should 
supervise, but not dominate with respect 
to all the details of banking. And in a 
board of seven empowered to determine 
weekly the discount rate for the whole 
country there should be more than one 
banker. The banker members, moreover, 
should be men whose services are worth 


_more than $10,000 a year. Discount rates 


should be left to the district associations. 

Some plan ought to be submitted to 
Congress at this session. The one which 
has been prepared is defective, but con- 
sideration of it will tend to excite public 
discussion, to disclose its faults and to 
suggest amendment. 


An Are Light for Diogenes 


Descriptions of the “Imperator” throw. 


a vivid light upon certain familiar con- 
tentions, assumptions and prognostica- 
tions touching American life. 

They illuminate the contention of that 


school of social economists of which Mr. ° 


William Hurrell Mallock is the incom- 
parable Nestor. We must have vast dis- 
parities of fortune, say the Mallockites, 
in order to have adequate accumulations 
of capital to carry on the enterprises of 
civilization. It is the rich men that know 
the value of a dollar, according to these 
thinkers, and do not incontinently let it 
slip thru their fingers for foolish expen- 
ditures. The light-minded proletariat 


takes no thought for the morrow. If 
wages were increased at the expense of 
profits, where would our savings come 
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from? Where then could we find the 
wherewithal to tear down our mills and 
build greater? Yet, it seems, the money- 
making owners of ocean steamships find 
it worth while to provide them with 
suites for any one of which the exclusive 
traveler must pay five thousand dollars 
for one short voyage. 

Nothing less than resplendent is the 
light that the luxury of the “Imperator” 
throws upon that matchless product of 
the American intellect which the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States 
are now trying to revise. We have been 
taught that if the consumer were not 
adequately taxed to maintain our puling 
infant industries, nobody could make 
profits enough out of the exploitation of 
our natural resources to keep up a popu- 
lation adequate to promulgate the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and interpret the Constitu- 
tion. Yet of the opulent gentlemen whose 
names are associated with the Roman 
baths, the palm gardens and conserva- 
tories and the five-thousand-dollar suites 
of the “Imperator,” not one is a Euro- 
pean employer of the pauper labor of 
that effete continent. All are Americans 
—wage-paying, manufacturing Amer- 
icans—and none is an honorary member 
of the Cobden Club. 

Clear as noonday in the blaze of the 
“Imperator’s” luxury, stands forth an- 
other noble theorem of American polit- 
ical ethics. Here is the land of oppor- 
tunity, the asylum of the opprest. Who 
now can doubt it! The “Imperator” 
offers you opportunity, if you have the 
price, and the opprest who haven’t got 
it will stay safely in their asylum while 
you are gone. 

And our religion, our religion of sim- 
ple Christian faith and love of fellow- 
man, which Pilgrim and Puritan brought 
to these shores when they could no 
longer endure the pomp and worldliness 
of a state establishment of worship! 
Hath not their worship bourgeoned? And 
is not the promise fulfilled: they sought 
first the kingdom of heaven and the “Im- 
perator” is added unto their children. 

As a craft to cross the ocean in the 
“Imperator” may or may not be all that 
is claimed for her, but as an arc light for 
Diogenes her luxury is all that could be 
desired. 


CALIFORNIA’S DEFENSE 


‘of our better civilization. 
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California’s Defense 


With pleasure we print this week the 
defense by Mayor Phelan, of San Fran- 
cisco, of the legislation by California 
which forbids Japanese and Chinese to 
become owners of agricultural land, and 
which is intended specially to limit Jap- 
anese immigration. Our pleasure is not 
diminished by the evidence of the weak- 
ness of the strongest possible defense. 

Two arguments are presented in va- 
rious forms and phases why Japanese 
should be excluded as the Chinese are 
excluded. The first is that the Japanese 
are an unassimilable people, and as such 
are not wanted. How does Mayor Phelan 
know they are unassimilable? He knows 
this, that we have forbidden them to 
assimilate, that when they ask to be 
made citizens we reject them. Why they 
can’t assimilate is because we will not 
let them. Our saying they can’t assim- 
iliate is pure prejudice. We used to say 
that Irish could not assimilate and states 
were controlled on this know-nothing 
platform. We know better now—it was 
race prejudice. We have heard ad 
nauseam the same of “Sheenies” and 
“Dagoes,” Jews, Italians and Mexicans, 
but we are getting over that and now 
Mayor Phelan accepts them, while Russia 
and Rumania still declare the Hebrew 
race unassimilable and then forbid them 
to assimilate. 

What assimilates a foreign people is 
education in the public schools and in 
the English language, and the experience 
Dr. Sun 
learned all this in Hawaii and was assim- 
ilated, and then gave American institu- 
tions to China. How much has Japan 
become assimilated to the United States 
under the influence of American teachers 
and examples! Hawaii is a melting pot 
proving assimilation possible. There is 
no evidence that children of Japanese 
parents may not be as good American 
citizens and patriots as those of Anglo- 
Saxon parentage, altho the Mayor does 
not want it so and insists that Japanese 
shall be forced to remain “loyal to their 
own home government,” allowed “no 
duties either to society or the state,” 
forbidden to prove themselves assimila- 
ble. We who have proved that negroes 
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and Indians can assimilate, who knew 
that a man’s a man for all his color, dis- 
agree from the Californian notion. 


The other objection to the admission . 


of the Japanese is that they are too 
thrifty; that they work too long hours 
and too many days, and live too economi- 
cally. This is the real, serious objec- 
tion. Granted; but have not the Cali- 
fornian people the matter in their own 
hands? If they want Sunday and the 
holidays to be rest days they make the 
laws and they enforce them, or fail to 
enforce them. If the Japanese work 
“fourteen or sixteen” hours a day as 
“human machines” California can have 
laws that forbid contracts requiring 
more than ten, or eight, or six hours’ 
work a day. If a man chooses to work 
for himself, in his own house or field, 
sixteen hours or twenty, he should be 
allowed to, and nature will take care of 
that. We have not heard that the Jap- 
anese underbid in the labor market, and 
we are told that they demand the highest 
wages. If, then, they are saving after 
Benjamin Franklin’s rule, that is to their 
credit, and their gardens and their art 
are proof that they know how to enjoy 
wealth, as well as how to work and save. 

It is all simply race prejudice. Says 
Mayor Phelan: “Where two races are en- 
deavoring to live side by side; one must 
take the inferior place.” We see no 
reason for that. It is people, rather than 
races, that are superior or inferior. 
Some people gravitate down, while others 
rise by energy and thrift. Mayor Phe- 
lan and the Californian politicians have 
an attack of the shivers. He says it is 
“a question of preserving California as a 
white man’s country, upholding Ameri- 
can standards and civilization, or aban- 
doning it to our alien people, capable, in 
this fierce competition, of either exterm- 
inating the whites or reducing them to a 
hopeless lower economic, social and politi- 
cal plane.” Nonsense! We have no idea 
that our white Californians are so in- 
ferior. Those Portuguese the mayor tells 
of are not yet being exterminated, de- 
spite their happy Sunday rest. Even if 
there are 55,100 Japanese in California 
that is only 1 in 45 of the population, not 
a great task in either control or assim- 
ilation, not enough to keep the statesmen 
awake nights, particularly as the Jap- 
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anese are decreasing in numbers. The 
danger is not worth risking “amicable re- 
lations with a foreign government.” 

The complaint comes from the source 
that does not like to see other people 
successful. The success of one is the suc- 
cess of all. If the Japanese have irri- 
gated land for potatoes, with intensive 
culture in the Vaca Valley, or have suc- 
ceeded in fisheries in British Columbia, 
that is fine. There is plenty of land yet 
in California and the sea is wide. 


Emperor William’s Great Act 


Believer as he is in the divine right of 
kings, it will be remembered to the ever- 
lasting honor of the Emperor William II 
of Germany, that he yet believed in the 
divine right of kings limited by the 
constitutional will of the people. 

It is a most remarkable story which 
Professor Hintze revealed on the occa- 
sion of the Emperor’s silver jubilee. His 
great-uncle Frederick William IV, who 
had been obliged to flee in the revolution 
of 1848, was compelled to give Prussia a 
constitution, but he never gave it his 
hearty consent, and he left his secret 
political will, to be shown to his succes- 
sors on ascending the throne, directing 
them to withdraw the right and to reign 
purely autocratically. The Emperor 
Frederick when the solemn document 
was shown him simply declined to obey 
the injunction; but the present King of 
Prussia and Emperor of Germany, when 
it was shown him, fearing some hothead 
of a successor might attempt to obey it, 
destroyed it, and himself wrote on the 
envelop that this had been done by his 
will. 

This is one of the most remarkable 
incidents of political history that have 
been enacted for many a year, and is 
immeasurably to the credit and honor 
of the Emperor William. Concealed for 
a quarter of a century it indicates the 
solidity of his judgment even in his 
youth. It adds much to the sense of his 
greatness, and it marks the conquest of 
the will of the people over that of the 
monarch uncontrolled and absolute. It is 
scarce half a century since that political 
will was left to Frederick William’s suc- 
cessors, and now the bequest he left for 
them to carry out is politically so im- 
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possible of aceomplishment. as to seem 
absurd. The lesson of 1848 has been well 
learned. Not Germany alone knows it, 
but Japan has a constitution under 
which the people rule, and even China 
asserts hers without an emperor to flout 
or deny it. The world is living in a better 
era than that which beclouded Europe 
before 1848. | 


The Borrowed Petticoats of the 
Suffragets 


Now that Premier Asquith and his 
party have weathered the storm raised 
by the blunder of two of the Ministry in 
their speculation in American Marconis, 
we may say with confidence that Irish 
home rule will be achieved within a year. 
It has been a second time adopted by the 
House of Commons, and the third time 
will enact it despite the Lords. 

Then arises the question, What will 
Ulster do? To be sure, a majority of the 
members in Parliament from the Prov- 
ince of Ulster are Nationalists, but 
County Antrim and the city of Belfast 


are against home rule, and they say they ~ 


will never submit to it. They will fight, 
as do the English suffragets. They are 
importing muskets for war. They talk 
very big. But what will they really do? 
Have they the persistent, daring sense- 
lessness of their English sisters? They 
appear to be of a feather, but we cannot 
but suspect theirs will prove a white 
feather. 

What would happen if Ulster, or a part 
of Ulster, refused to accept home rule 
and to obey the authorities in Dublin? 
It is a question which has amused the 
Irish people. We presume that the Brit- 
ish Government would be in no hurry to 
send an army to suppress a rebellion. 
The Orangemen might march and coun- 
termarch for a good while in helmet and 


cockade, and it would be treated as holi- 


day antics. Officials would be appointed, 
and they would be in good measure 
Protestants, Presbyterians, and those 
who accepted would be called traitors and 
turncoats, but they would have their 
following. But there are other disinte- 
grating forces that would preclude the 
need of any military measures. 

Let us suppose Lord Londonderry and 
his Council of Five to have set up an 
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independent, anti-nationalist rump gov- 
ernment, and this without any resistance, 
al! waiting’ to see what it will do. Then 
suppose Captain Craig’s establishment at 
Distillery street wished to ship 100,000 
gallons of “Craigavon Three Crown” to 
the trade in London, would it not have 
to submit to King George’s tax collector? 
Or suppose some subject of that “Provi- 
sional Government” we hear of wished 
to complete the purchase of his holding 
under the Land Purchase Act, or to exe- 
cute a mortgage, or to transact any other 
business which would have to go thru an 
administrative ‘office in Dublin, what 
could he do?) Would he not feel tired? 
How would the banks maintain corre- 
spondence with banks outside of their 
little corner of Ireland? Indeed, how 
could business go on, with the Belfast 


‘Lough held for King George by a rev- 


enue cutter? Prosperous manufacturing 
agencies and successful banks would find 
their business utterly disorganized, and 
that without a gun fired to resist the 
rebels, while thousands of workmen liv- 
ing from hand to mouth would be thrown 
out of empleyment and compelled to 
reconsider. 

Lord Londonderry and Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. Bonar Law have much to 
be responsible for in their resort to the 
suffraget tactics of lawlessness, violence 
and rebellion. 


A New Dogma 


We find in Catholic journals credit 
given to a report from the Vatican that 
Pius X intends to make his reign as 
Pontiff illustrious by adding a new dog- 
ma to the faith of the Church. Leo added 
none in his pontificate, but Pius IX 
added two—that of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin, that is, the doc- 
trine that she was, like her Son, con- 
ceived without taint of original sin, and 
lived a sinless life; and the other that of 
the infallibility of the Pope. The new 
dogma, which it is said that Pius X will 
proclaim, is that of the Blessed Virgin’s 
Assumption. 

But what is the Assumption? Most 
know it chiefly from art, Murillo’s figure 
of the Virgin rising in the clouds, with 
her foot on a crescent, and surrounded 
by angels. They know it must mean her 
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being taken up to Heaven, but when or 
how? The general idea is correct, and 
there is no such general misapprehen- 
sion as in the case of the Immaculate 
Conception, which Protestants often take 
to mean that she was, like our Lord, born 
from a virgin. _ | 

The Bible and early Christian writers 
have nothing to say of the Assumption. 
It first appears in a book of the third or 
fourth century, entitled “Concerning the 
Passing of Mary,” which embodies Gnos- 
tic traditions and was condemned as 
heretical by Pope Gelasius. According to 
the story, she lived in Bethlehem for 
twenty-one years after the death of our 
Lord. Here an angel told her that her 
soul must be taken from her body, and 
she was wafted on a cloud to Jerusalem. 
The apostles, who had been miraculously 


gathered, carried her to Gethsemane, and 


there her soul was taken to Heaven by 
Gabriel, while the apostles conveyed her 
body to a new tomb in the Valley of 
Jehosaphat. But here her Son Christ 
appeared, raised up her body that it 
should not see corruption, reunited with 
it her soul, which had been brought back 
by Michael, and angels bore her up to 
Heaven. This is the Assumption of the 
Virgin. 

But this was a Gnostic fable, con- 
demned with other fables A. D. 474. The 
Nestorian controversies later gave great 
currency to the adoration of Mary as the 
“Mother of God,” and to stories which 
gave her honor. A number of writings 
appeared in the seventh century, pious 
forgeries, attributed to early Fathers, 
such as Athanasius and Jerome, and 
even this Gnostic “Passing of Mary” was 
attributed to the Apostle John. The first 
who taught the Assumption as a belief 
of the Church was Gregory of Tours, 
A. D. 590, and by degrees it came to be 
a Catholic tradition. 

This is the story, the substance or 
kernel of which it is reported Pius X 
will make a dogma of the Church. We 
sincerely hope he will not do this. To 
believe this is not necessary for salva- 
tion, and it would be an additional bur- 
den on the Church to carry. It is bad 
enough for it to have to carry the dog- 
mas of the Immaculate Conception and 
Infallibility, without adding to them. 
And this we say out of good will to the 
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Catholic Church. We believe it will hold 
more faith as it requires less credulity. 
The Church was never in better condi- 
tion than in the days before credenda 
were imposed, and every addition is « 
subtraction of living faith. Faith in God 
does not grow best under fetters. Sub- 
mission to authority is not faith. Nor is 
the suppression of reason faith. To be- 
lieve a dogma because required to is to 
enslave reason, the best gift of God, 
which separates us from brutes and 
allies us to our Maker. 


Presbyterian Bonds 


The recent resignation of Dr. John M. 
Macklin, as Professor’ of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in Lafayette College, 
at the demand of President Warfield, 
raises again a question as to liberty in 
the Presbyterian Church which we hoped 
had been settled. 

Lafayette College has in the past had 
official. relations with the Presbyterian 
Church. The Presbyterian Church allows 
various types of theology, as represented 
in the conservatism of Princeton Semi- 
nary, where Prof. B. B. Warfield, brother 
of President E. D. Warfield, has long 
been the champion of the conservative 
faith to be found in the Westminster 
Confession; and the more liberal and 
modern theology of Union Seminary, 
such as is allowed by the shorter Presby- 
terian creed adopted a few years ago. 
President Warfield would hold Lafayette 
College to the Princeton type of theology, 
and because Professor Macklin’s teach- 
ing does not agree with it, has required 
his resignation. We cannot blame the 
president, for he conscientiously believes 
this to be the only true type, and that 


the type which allows higher criticism - 


denies both Christianity and Presbyteri- 
anism. 

But there are Presbyterians in plenty 
who think otherwise, and the students, 
whose judgment may not be worth much, 
are indignant, and have the impertinence 
to ask the trustees to remove the presi- 
dent. President Warfield is a fine scholar 
and a polished gentleman, and has had a 
long and honorable career at Lafayette, 
while Professor Macklin is a younger 
man and represents the present and the 
future. 

It would appear that a college ought to 
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allow quite as much liberty of thought as 
does a religious denomination. The-Pres- 
byterian denomination is broad and 
broadening. It can retain as ministers in 
its Church Professor Warfield of Prince- 
ton Seminary, and President Brown of 
Union Seminary. It can ordain graduates 
of both seminaries, equally loyal, equally 
Christian, because it can be hospitable to 
either style of theology. It seems very 
strange if Presbyterian bonds which do 
not bind the Presbyterian Church should 
be evoked out of antiquity to bind nowa- 
days a college more or less Presbyterian. 


When the World’s at the River 


Do you know it—the rumble of the ob- 
servation train, keeping jerky pace with 
the rhythmic sweep of the shells down 
the river? Do you know the flash of the 
sun from the oars? Do you know the 
hush of the moment when the thousands 
on the shore and the tense crews together 
wait the start? Or the sudden pande- 
monium when a shell slides past the 
finish buoy? 

Better, do you know the lithe motion 
of the slender craft, in which—saving 
the ducking you will get sooner or later 
—the smooth codrdination of oars and 
rigging and seat makes even the canoe 
seem awkward? 

If you do, it was a great week for you 
—or a keenly disappointing one—into 
which both the pleasant regatta at New 
London and the nation-wide meeting at 
Poughkeepsie, where championships are 
won, were crowded. 

The whole month, indeed, has been a 
rare one for sport-lovers whose interest 
lies beyond the commercialized hysteria 
of the diamond. From the Antipodes 
they came to play tennis with us; from 
his Majesty’s Service they came for polo; 
our rivalries—and the friendships they 
bring—have been world-wide. And no- 
where but, perhaps, in the intercollegiate 
track meet is all the United States so 
splendidly represented in sport as on the 
Hudson and the Thames. Where Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin meet the great 
rowing universities of the East, with 
only the old New England rivals absent, 
there one realizes how great a force for 
homogeneity and good fellowship we owe 
the “boat clubs” of the forties and fifties 
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which began college rowing on this side 
of the Atlantic. And pity the university 
which does not share the. tradition! 

At the University of Minnesota, it is 
said, this finest of college sports will be- 
come possible when a Mississippi dam is 
completed. Future race-days may see an- 
other Western crew a regular contestant 
on the broad Hudson, where Wisconsin 
has been so welcome a visitor. 

But this is a year for repelling invad- 
ers. Britons and Australians met defeat, 
and here the Washington crew, which 
came to the Hudson with a Pacific cham- 
pionship, placed third, behind Eastern 
veterans of the course. Splendid races, 
both Freshman and ’Varsity—races in 
which there was fight at every stage! 

In a six-crew race nothing is certain. 
Cornell and Columbia, rivals on the wa- 
ter for many years, led brilliantly down 
the course, contesting every inch for 
three miles; then an eight which had 
husbanded its unexpected’ strength 
snatched the race from both for Syra- 
cuse. 

At New London the result was not 
unlooked for. Only the Freshmen from 
New Haven-were dangerous. The fate 
of Yale’s plucky campaign to rebuild her 
entire rowing system on Oxford models 
is still uncertain. 

But for the watchers it was a week to 
remember. 


An Archdeacon on Mt. McKinley 


It is lucky that an archdeacon did it. 
Nobody else would have been believed. 
There have been too many claimants for 
the honor of reaching the top of our top- 
most peak and too many disputants of 
their claims. Dr. Cook’s “ascent of Mt. 
McKinley” was his first step on the 
downward path. Finding how easy it 
was to fool the American people, he was 
encouraged to try to palm off the North 
Pole on them and seemed likely to suc- 
ceed except for the return of Peary in 
the nick of time. 

As the question stands now the north 
peak of Mt. McKinley bears the flag pole 
erected on it by Thomas Lloyd, and the 
south peak the cross erected on it by 
the Rev. Dr. Hudson Stuck. According 
to the latter, his peak is the higher. and 
doubtless this will be accepted, not be- 
cause it is the word of a priest against 
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a layman, but because he had better in- 
struments for determining the altitude. 
He makes it 20,500 feet, or 200 feet high- 
er than it had been previously estimated 
by observations from below. Dr. Stuck 
has for nearly ten years been engaged in 
the missionary work of the Episcopalian 
Church in Alaska. He was graduated 
from King’s College, London, in 1883, 
and is, it is unnecessary to add, a high 
churchman. 


A Summer Disease 


The presence of warm weather prop- 
erly calls attention to infantile paralysis, 
which is a summer disease. It used 
to be considered a rather infrequent dis- 
ease, but has of late been epidemic in 
various parts of the country, and med- 
ical attention was concentrated last year 
on the effort to learn everything possi- 
ble about the disease and, above all, its 
cause and mode of distribution. The af- 
fection, which in scientific language is 
known as acute anterior poliomyelitis, 
is characterized by the development of 
characteristic paralyses in children due 


to degeneration and rapid destruction of © 


the large ganglion cells of the anterior 
horns of the spinal cord. The paralyses 
produced may be of a single group of 
muscles, or may affect all the muscles of 
one or of several limbs, or even of all 
four limbs and of portions of the trunk. 
The affection may be fatal in a compara- 
tively short time. Its favorite victims are 
children, and they may recover, but they 
may be sadly crippled for life. Probably 
no disease in recent years has produced 
more sadness in families than this. 

It is extremely interesting to realize 
then that the mode of dissemination of 
the disease has been found, one of its 
carriers at least is recognized, and that 
therefore it may be better guarded 
against than in the past and eventually 
entirely eliminated. The carrier thus far 
discovered is the stable fly, the stomoxys 
calcitrans, which lives on the blood of 
animals and particularly dwells near 
stables, but which occasionally invades 
human dwellings and bites particularly 
children who are not able to protect 
themselves against it. This seems to be 
the reason why infantile paralysis only 
rarely attacks larger children or adults. 
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All the investigations by which this 
important series of facts was discovered 
were made in the laboratory of the Bus- 
sey Institution of the Harvard Medical 
School. The first sure connection ever 
traced of the distribution of disease by 
insects came from Prof. Theobald Smith, 
of Harvard “Medical School, who demon- 
strated that the so-called Texas fever 
among cattle is transmitted by ticks. No 
less an authority than Professor Koch 
proclaimed this discovery of Theobald 
Smith as an epoch-making advance in 
our knowledge of the distribution of 
disease. It was followed almost imme- 
diately by the discovery that malaria was 
transmitted by the mosquito, the sleep- 
ing sickness by the tsetse fly, yellow 
fever by the mosquito and plague by 
means of fleas. The result of this series 
of discoveries has been the greatest ad- 


“vance in the prevention of disease that 


man has ever made. Yellow fever was 
eliminated from Cuba, both malaria and 
yellow fever obliterated in the Canal 
Zone, bubonic plague brought under con- 
trol, and evidently it is only a question 
of time until all insect-borne diseases 
will be a thing of the past. 

The discovery that the stable fly was 
the carrier of infantile paralysis came 
about first thru a careful consideration 
of the time of the occurrence of the dis- 
ease. It was only during the warmer 
months and especially during the late 
months of summer and the early months 
of autumn that the disease existed. Such 
limitation of the disease always indi- 
cates, as we know now, an insect carrier. 
Other insects as fleas and bedbugs were 
ruled out because many cases of infantile 
paralysis occurred in households where 
these insects do not exist and, besides, 


the occurrence of many scattered cases - 


of the disease was out of harmony with 
the habits of these insects. After going 
down the list of the biting, blood-suck- 
ing insects only the stable fly was left 
and a series of experiments were under- 
taken by which its actual role in the 
disease could be discovered. 

For some time it has been known that 
the monkey is subject to infantile paraly- 
sis, and Professor Rosenau, of the Har- 
vard Medical School, took up the prob- 
lem of determining by means of this 
animal the relation of the fly to the dis- 
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tribution of the disease. Monkeys were 
infected with the disease by injection 
and then allowed to be bitten by stable 
flies. After an interval these flies were 
allowed to bite other monkeys. Bitten 
monkeys exhibited the symptoms of the 
disease in six cases out of twelve. Con- 
trol observations were then ~ suggested 
and at the request of Professor Rosenau 
were made by the: United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service at 
Washington. Two careful, trained ob- 
servers Drs. Anderson and Frost of the 
government service repeated the experi- 
ments and proved that the disease de- 
veloped in monkeys infected by infected 
stable flies was infantile paralysis. The 
evidence that the fly carries the virus 
was then complete. 

The stable fly resembles the ordinary 
house fly in many ways andis indeed 
closely related to it, but differs from it 
in a number of important respects. The 
adult stable fly feeds exclusively on 
blood, biting particularly the domestic 
animals so that the flies are much more 
common in the country and are often 
seen in the neighborhood of stables and 
barns in cities or towns. It does not 
often enter human dwellings, but prefers 
to stay out of doors in good weather, but 
it seeks shelter during storms. It is be- 
cause of this that there is a proverb that 
flies bite before and during a rainstorm. 
The ordinary house fly does not bite, but 
this stable fly does and it is during rain 
that it is found in the house. 

The control of the stable fly will prob- 
ably prove quite as difficult as that of 
the house fly, tho with proper care it is 
probable that its occurrence can be 
greatly limited. Until all stables are re- 
moved out of towns and the horseless 
age has come, it will probably be im- 
possible to exclude them entirely from 
cities and towns. The flies begin to de- 
velop: early in the spring, and they be- 
come much more abundant after mid- 
summer. They are more hardy than the 
house fly and persist later in the season. 
Ordinary fly-traps and sticky fly-papers 
will probably not prove efficacious 
against them because, as a rule, they 
live only on the blood of warm-blooded 
animals. They develop mainly in manure, 
but much can be done to prevent this 
development by proper treatment of the 
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manure piles and it is probable that the 
occurrence of the fly can thus be greatly 
limited. 

Nothing illustrates better than such 
discoveries, how much of good for man- 
kind thru the prevention of disease may 
be secured by the proper maintenance 
of medical institutions in which original 
research is carried on and opportunities 
for scientific investigation provided. 
Hardly a greater field for philanthropy 
is now lying open. 


In Brief 


The journals of the British denomina- 
tions are very reasonably concerned over 
the progressive falling off of their member- 
ship since 1907. In that year the Baptists 
reported 434,741 members; in 1913, 416,- 
877; the Congregational membership fell in 
the same period from 498,916 to 490,722; 
the Primitive Methodists from 211,673 to 
210,677; and the Wesleyan Methodists 
from 568,344 to 540,251. There is a similar 
falling off in attendance in the Sunday 
schools—the Baptists from 590,321 to 570,- 
906; the Congregationalists from 738,210 
to 692,676; the Primitive Methodists from 
470,095 to 467,516; as the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists from 1,026,940 to 989,578. Possibly 
the falling birth rate has something to do 
with this, but we think more the emigration 
to Canada. 


This is what Dr: Charles E. Jefferson, 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, says, on his 
return from a visit to the leading countries 
of Europe, of the military and naval trusts 
that are exploiting and oppressing all the 
nations: “I am persuaded that the militaris- 
tic hierarchy is the most treacherous and 
despotic enemy that has lorded it over the 
nations since the power of Rome was shat- 
tered, and that unless the Christian church 
puts on the whole armor of God and goes 
out united to make war upon this Goliath 
that struts in armor plate and boasts of 
bayonets and lyddite shells, it renounces 
the mission to which it has been called, and 
surrenders its position as Christ’s anointed 
leader and Savior of mankind.” 


In the late investigations of moral con- 
ditions the cities have been held before the 
nation as.the breeders and fosterers of 
vice. But in an address to the graduates of 
the College of the City of New York Mr. 
Abram I. Elkus, a Regent of the University 
of the State of New York, defended the 
cities as presenting the very best as well 
as the worst place of life. We may not for- 
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get the sad facts thus presented by him: 
“When these critics speak of the crimes 
committed in New York City by the ignor- 
ant and the foreigners, it is well to re- 
member that perhaps the greatest crime of 
this decade committed against the electoral 
franchise was committed in Bucks County, 
Ohio, by 2000 native-born American citi- 
zens, who boasted of their native American 
ancestry; and when the ignorance of the 
great East Side is alluded to, as is so often 
done, it is well to remember that the most 
illiterate school district in the whole 
United States is the one where the per- 
centage of the foreign born is among the 
lowest.” 


Every Southern state has a law requiring 
negroes to ride in a separate railway car, 
but also requiring that the service for the 
negroes be equal to that for white patrons. 
But this equal provision is never made. 
Correspondence received at this office makes 
bitter complaint of the inferior cars and 
service. Where other cars are steel, theirs 
are wood, and crumpled up in case of acci- 
dent and passengers killed. Where the cars 
for the favored race have separate closets 
for the sexes, the negro cars have but one. 
They ask that at least a portion of the 
dining room be set off for them. The re- 
quired equal service is not given, because 
it will not pay. Then repeal an invidious 
and odious law. 


The one language which it is most im- 
portant for political reasons to learn is, the 
Spanish, and yet very few learn Spanish. 
The Bureau of Education at Washington 
has been raking the country for teachers 
who can take positions of importance, in 
our Spanish-speaking possessions, with 
salaries up to $2400 and cannot find them. 
The American Minister to Panama applied 
for professors of industrial arts, agricul- 
ture and veterinary medicine, but the re- 
sponse from various institutions was, 
“None of our industrial art experts know 
Spanish.” Here is an open field for teachers 
in all Latin America. 


The Orangemen of Belfast have a great 
fear of Roman Catholic intolerance when 
home rule is given. It is an interesting 
commentary on this complaint to consider 
the distribution of offices in the city of 
Belfast. The Board of Guardians pay $84,- 
000 in salaries, of which Catholics get 
$3400. The Harbor Board pays $56,345; and 
the one Catholic official gets $1250. The 
Water Board has on its payroll one Cath- 
olic, whose wages are $325, out of a total 
of $29,000. Of the twenty-five medical offi- 
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cers not one is a Catholic. There are 100,000 
Catholics in Belfast, more than a fourth 
of the population. 


We burn negroes here in this country 
when they displease us, but we have heard 
of nothing quite so extraordinarily horrible 
as the story which comes from Russia of a 
strike in the beet sugar industry in which 
girls were brought to break the strike, and 
at night the mob barricaded the doors of 
the house in which they slept, refused to 
have mercy on their frantic shrieks, and 
burnt them to death. That is the Tartar 
blood we hear of. 


We are glad to record the statement com- 
ing from Bishop Rhinelander, one of the 
Philadelphia Vice Commission, that there 
is no particle of truth in the widespread 
story that the postal authorities refused 
to allow the commission’s report to pass 
thru the mails. It tells, as all these city re- 


ports do, a terrible story, but it contains 


nothing that people ought not to be told. 


The contagiousness of mob madness ap- 
pears in the fact that the crazy act of Miss 
Davison in killing herself trying to stop a 
horse in the Derby race, has been followed 
by the precisely similar act of a male suf- 
fragist at the Ascot races, who was fatally 
injured in stoping August Belmont’s horse. 
Not by such defenders is the cause helped. 


The fact that sixty-seven Chinese farm- 
ers were burnt to death lately by soldiers 
in their resistance to the attempt to destroy 
their opium crops is proof that there is a 
grim determination in the resolve to ex- 
terminate the production and use of opium 
in China. 


Here is a new step in the way of national 
control of public utilities. A proposed bill 
for the construction of railroads in Alaska 
has had the approval of President Wilson 
and is likely to be enacted: The government 
will build them, as it dug the Panama 
Canal. 


The Episcopal diocese of Washington de- : 
clines to drop the name “Protestant” from 
the title of its church, and again it was a 
rector adventive from England who urged 
the change. So go the large Eastern dio- 
ceses, at least the laymen. 


We may have to annex California after 
all if that state keeps on endangering the 
property of foreign residents. If we can’t 
touch her under the Constitution, why not 
under the Monroe Doctrine? 


Phe Mississippi was the Rubicon of the 
suffrage movement. 











Water Power: “fox mgare Million 
bya G. Walter Barr. 





The real significance of a great spec- 
tacle is apt to be lost in the amazement 
which follows the first glance at its mag- 
nificence. The really important factors 
in a great work are not usually seen in 
lists of dimension figures and geometri- 
cal blue prints, however impressive these 
may be. Leaving to others the miracles 
in masonry and their details, this is a 
calm and analytical consideration of the 
real meaning to the American people of 
the wonderful water-power development 
now practically completed in the Missis- 
sippi River at the junction of the states 
of Iowa, Illinois and Missouri. 

The development of water power in 
the United States has been confined to 
the borderland of the nation in the past. 
The quantity of power produced by 
water wheels in the states not on our 
frontier is insignificant. The states 
along both oceans and those along the 
Canadian international line have more 
or less water power in use, but the 
others are almost as destitute of tur- 
bines as they are of shipyards. With 
water-power plants generally located 
among the mountains, the electric cur- 
rent generated must often be carried 
considerable distances, and even then is 
generally beyond the reach of factories 
depending on railroads to haul raw ma- 
terials and finished products. The inevit- 
able result is that the electricity from 
these mountain power houses is used 
chiefly for municipal public utilities, the 
running of street cars and interurban 
lines, and the lighting of houses and 
stores. 

The electricity generated in the power 
house in the Mississippi, however, will 
be utilized -chiefly for manufacturing— 
and incidentally it may be stated here 
that its quantity of water power is ex- 


ceeded by the total water power in only 
three states. It is this use of the power 
of the Mississippi at its mightiest for 
factories that is the most important 
thing about the Keokuk installation of 
turbines and generators. 

Experience carefully collated shows 
that each horse power developed by a 
water wheel supports five people; the 
factor of five is rather remarkably con- 
stant. If two-thirds of the shaft develop- 
ment of the Mississippi River wheels is 
used in manufacturing, it will furnish 
sustenance to a million persons—and 
this new sustenance is developed out of 
nothing but scenery as surely as would 
be the discovery of a method for making 
omelets out of marsh mud. Whatever one 
may think of the doctrines of Marx, the 
bringing into existence of perpetual sus- 
tenance for a million people, by creating 
the necessity for workers supporting 
that many persons, seems a sociological 
achievement of much moment.’ In this 
particular case, this new industrial 
primogenesis is located in the midst of 
the agricultural garden of America; the 
million will find the plowman and the 
husbandman their nearest neighbors and 
their daily bread growing in the adjoin- 
ing field. 

This proximity of farm products is of 
more importance than some economists 
realize. The commercial map of Europe, 
older than our own, shows that manu- 
facturing has gradually and_ surely 
drifted to a habitat in the larger valleys, 
drawn there for food for the workers. 
America is just beginning this stage of 
evolution with the building of Gary, and 
the fact that the manufactured products 
of Iowa almost exactly equal the farm 
products of that superlatively agricul- 
tural state are evidences. This one Mis- 
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STATE WEALTH IN WATER POWER 


The quantity of water power developed in each state is represented by rectilinear figures, all drawn to 
one scale. The quantity of water power developed in the one installation of turbines at the junction of Iowa, 


Missouri and Illinois is shown by the circle drawn to the same scale. 


. It is exceeded in any one state only by 


New York, California and Maine. The development of water power hitherto has been around the edge of the 
nation, while the latest and largest development is in the center of the Mississippi Valley. 


sissippi River water power harnesses 
horse power about three times that used 
in. Iowa today and more than is used 
in manufacturing in the entire state of 
Missouri, with St. Louis and Kansas 
City and‘half a dozen other considerable 
manufacturing centers. 

Cheapness is the only reason for the 
existence of water power economically, 
altho commercially it has other advan- 
tages, among them the ease of carrying 
electric energy, the use of individual 
motors at machines and increased safe- 
ty for workmen. This Mississippi River 
water power in the form of electric cur- , 
rent is sold at a fraction of the cost of 
steam power in the section which has 
the benefit of the cheapest coal in the 
world. It is compellingly cheaper than 
any steam power. Conversely, the cheap- 
est coal in the world will control the 
rates charged for the power made from 
the Mississippi better than anything 
ever has been controlled by government. 

Most people will agree that this de- 
throning of King Coal in his best in- 


trenched stronghold is beneficent. It 
allows the black diamonds to be used for 
better things than besmirching indus- 
trial cities with smoke and soot. The 
colossus of power houses will do the 
work of about five million tons of coal 
every year, and in a few decades the 
total saving of coal by its water wheels 
will reach a large total. The quantity of 
coal burned to generate 1 horse power 
in a steam engine varies from 1 to 25 
pounds per hour in actual practice, and 
the practical extremes are 6 and 25 
pounds per hour. Adopting the mean of 
these figures as a factor, two-thirds of 
the horse power developed on the thirty 
turbine and generator shafts in the 
Keokuk power house, if generated by 
steam, would require 4,650,000 tons of 
coal per year. The steam engine puts on 
the shafting about 12 per cent of the 
energy stored in the coal; the water 
wheels in the Mississippi River at Keo- 
kuk transfer to their shafts 86 per cent 
of the energy in the falling water, and 
the electric generators send out over the 
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wires over 91 per cent of the power they 
receive from the shaft connecting them 
with the turbines. 

This titanic water power dropped into 
the Mississippi almost over night pro- 
duces circles of waves of force reaching 
to contact with too many indirect re- 
sults to be even catalogued here. Of 
course, those surrounding farms, so im- 
portant to the factory operative, will 
have a home market for their products 
enlarged by a million or so new con- 
sumers. The location of this new indus- 
trial force in the very center of the vast, 
teeming Mississippi valley, with five- 
twelfths the area and half the population 
of the continental United States, spells 
the shortest aggregate haul for both raw 
materials and factory products; this is 
shown in lessened freight cost; more- 
over, freight rates are actually controlled 
to a considerable and increasing extent 
by river transportation, which, of course, 
will always be available in that territory. 
Recognizing the relation between freight 
rates and successful manufacturing, 
there is a marked revival of the move- 
ment to provide the needed dock ter- 
minals at the cities in the new power 
zone. Eight million horse power has been 
harnessed by turbines in the state of 
New York since the Niagara power 
houses were built, but this reflex stim- 
ulus to the interior of Iowa, Illinois and 
Missouri from the Keokuk installation 
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THE AREA SUPPLIED WITH POWER 


The immediate sphere of influence of the Mississippi 
River water power is indicated by the lines on the 
map. The outer, solid line is the distance which 
freight is hauled within thirty-six hours, arriving 
on the morning of the second day after being shipped 
from the site of the water power. The inner dotted 
line represents the same thing with a time limit of 
twenty-four hours. In actual practice there will be 
several different similar figures on the map, as the 
manufacturing from the colossus of power houses 
will be done at Burlington and Fort Madison, Iowa, 
Warsaw and Quincy, Illinois, and Hannibal and Saint 
Louis, Missouri, as well as at Keokuk and Hamilton, 
at opposite ends of the big dam. 


probably will not be so great, altho the 
giant in the Mississippi almost certainly 
will stimulate water-power activities 
thruout all three states. 

Keokuk, Iowa. 


Nicodemus 


By Harry Kemp 


And Nicodemus came by night 
When none might hear or see— 

He came by night to shun men’s sight, 
And away by night slunk he. 


He dared not come by light of day 
To move where sinners trod: 


He must hold apart from the common heart, 


For he was a man of God! 


But the honest Christ, he walked with men 
Nor held his ways apart: 

With publicans walked, with harlots talked, 
And loved them all in his heart. 


Came Nicodemus to Christ, by night, 
And long they reasoned, alone, 

Till the old man saw the sham of the Law 
That turned his soul to a stone, 


He tore the formal husks from his life, 
He was born again, tho gray, 

And, erect with the youth of a living truth, 
He dared the world by day, 


New York City. 











Thru the Eyes of the Blind 


By Walter E. Baker 


[At cosmopolitan Columbia five blind students, four men and a woman, have taken baccalaur- 
eate degrees within the past four years. Mr. Baker, who was prepared for college at the New 
York Institute for the Blind, was graduated in 1912 with a standing well above the average. In 
this article he has told very frankly and simply, from his own actual experience, the little familiar 
things about the daily life of a blind person which, in our half-curious, half-blundering sympathy, 


we often fail to realize.—EpiTor.] 


If you will accept my humble guidance 
and will enter upon an unknown world 
with the simple faith of an earnest 
seeker after truth, together we may dis- 
cover a few things new to you. Let me 
warn you, however, that we are not to 
visit any picture galleries, nor are we 
even to look in at a pantomime. The 
world you are about to enter is a world 
of sounds, tactile sensations, and odors. 
And, too, there is the sense of the aware- 
ness of objects neither seen, nor heard, 
nor come directly in contact with. The 
sense of taste enters also in a way that 
most people do not dream of. And not 
once in all of this are you to look at a 
single thing. 

We have just left my home, where we 
have detected my mother baking a cake. 
I loitered a moment to fill my pocket with 
matches as I passed the kitchen door. I 
heard the clatter of the eggbeater, the 
grating of sugar against the bowl, and 
the sifting of flour. These tell the tale. 

We are now on the street; which way 
shall we go? Well, suppose we drift to 
the college grounds; there are more ad- 
ventures to be met along that road than 
along any other with which I am famil- 
iar. We wait for a lull in the traffic be- 
fore attempting to cross the avenue. But 
at last we are safe on the other side. 
Now it’s clear sailing until we reach the 
next crossing; but I am speaking too 
fast. My cane strikes a low object. The 
iceman, whose cellar is at hand, is get- 
ting in a new supply. But there, on the 
other side, stands a large object. We are 
between Scylla and Charybdis, and the 
channel is none too wide. But now that 
danger is passed, and we have time to 
listen to the noises of the street. To you 
it is only a confused roar; but I hear 
the various component parts of the con- 
fusion. There is the grumble and roar of 
an automobile truck, the heavy grinding 
of car wheels, the loud clatter of horses’ 
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hoofs, the rumble of wagons, and the 
teamsters’ shouting—each coming as a 
distinct sound accompanied by the 
others. Anon, comes the light beat of car- 
riage horses’ feet, followed in rapid suc- 
cession by another similar sound, and 
another, and still more of them. Some 
fortunate creature is being carried to his 
final resting place. 

But now we are to the crossing. Some 
fifteen yards from the corner I hear the 
chug-chug of an automobile. It is coming 
as fast as the law will allow it—a little 
faster, I fear. But what is this? He stops 
and cries out to me, “Go ahead, Billy.” 
I cross. You say that this is a rare case; 
but it has happened at least a dozen 
times within the past year, and it has 
never been twice the same man. I am 
sure I should have remembered his voice 
had it been the same man. 

Now, we are at the next crosswalk. It 
is a busy street. We had better wait until 
it quiets down a bit. Before it quiets, 
however, I shall wager that a passerby 
will volunteer assistance. Yes, here he is 
now. In a tone of command, one such as 
indicates precision but does not arouse 
indignation, he tells me to step down. At 
the other side of the street the command 
comes again—this time, to step up. I 
cannot help admiring the unusual preci- 
sion of this man’s orders. Most people tell 
you to step up as tho they believed that 
you wore seven-league boots, or else 
when you have stubbed your toe. Here is 
a real treasure. I suspect that this self- 
constituted guide is a military man; I 
comment upon his unusual precision. 
Well, I have chosen the right bait; I 
learn that he has been five years in the 
infantry and three years in the artillery. 

Now he has left me with a good store 
of military yarn-spinning, and safe on 
the other side of the most dangerous 
street in our part of the town. I strike 
out boldly toward the next corner. In the 
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midst of*the square I encounter some- 
body who seems to stand in my way pur- 
posely; I suppose that it is a man, for 
women do not act that way. I feel that it 
is not an inanimate object. 1 cannot say 
how I feel it, but 1 do. I am aware that 
he towers above me and is rather portly. 
{ cannot say certainly who it is, but I 
hazard a guess. “How are you, old blue- 
coat?” I venture to ask. “I can’t fool you, 
can I?” returns the policeman I have 
fallen in with many times of late. This 
has grown to be his favorite trick. He 
is going my way, and, as usual, he offers 
to walk a few blocks with me, since our 
paths are the same. He seems glad 
enough to have a companion, for he tells 
me how monotonous this most respect- 
able of beats grows. I fear that there is 
a causal connection between his inactiv- 
ity and his portliness. I do my best to 
relieve the monotony of his life by good 
talk, and when we have come to the end 
of his beat—some four or five blocks 
above where I met him—he still holds me 
in conversation for a few minutes. Of 
course, a good talk must be as carefully 
finished off as any other piece of art. 

Now I am passing along the wooden 
fence which surrounds the lower end of 
the campus. Presently it is passed, and I 
feel that I am in immediate proximity to 
one of the stone buildings of the college. 
I cannot tell you how I know that it is a 
stone wall, only I feel that it is different 
from the wooden fence. It is that feeling 
of the awareness of the presence of ob- 
jects neither seen, nor heard, nor come 
directly in contact with, which the psy- 
chologists call “the sixth sense.” Now, by 
the aid of this sense, I feel the opening 
between the buildings, which means that 
here I am to enter. And, too, I feel the 
wind coming thru it, blowing fresh on 
my face. There is always a breeze com- 
ing thru that opening, and when the 
wind is strong in the street, there is a 
living gale between those buildings. 

It is but a short distance, a matter of a 
minute’s walk, from the entrance be- 
tween the buildings to the principal hall. 
Once inside of it I am “on my own cabin 
floor.” There is neither a nook nor a 
corner in it that I have not explored 
thoroly. I have examined the busts in the 
lobby carefully, when nobody happened 
to be looking—of course, my impressions 
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were all tactile; but I dare say they are 
a bit more accurate than the casual 
glances many of the students give 
Augustus and Cicero. Let us go into one 
of the classrooms, an unoccupied one, of 


course, where the shades are all up. How 


do I know it? Why, I feel the impres- 
sions of light upon my forehead; the 
light produces an exhilarating stimula- 
tion of the nerves there. There is a feel- 
ing of mild joy aroused by the light. 
When I enter a dark room, the one next 
to this, for instance, there is an absence 
of this stimulation, which is accompanied 
by a feeling of depression. You see, there- 
fore, that tho there is no vision in this 
world I live in, there is still sensibility to 
light impressions. 

Let us now go to the smoking-room; it 
is located in the basement. Many an idle 
hour have I whiled away there over a 
chessboard; it was there that I first 
learned the noblest of games. I have been 
on many a hard fought field, and more 
than once the troops which I martialed 
have been victorious. 

Thousands of memories hang about 
this old smoking-room, with its leather- 
cushioned chairs and settees, its buff- 
colored walls (I have been told that this 
is their color), and cement flooring. 
Many an hour I have spent there banter- 
ing with one or another of my fellows. I 
can picture them now, lounging lazily in 
the easy chairs and on the settees, puff- 
ing languidly at their pipes and cigarets. 

A fellow near me drops a coin. I tell 
him to pick up the quarter he has let fall, 
and, with surprise in his voice, he asks 
me how I knew it was a quarter. I tell 
him that I can recognize any coin by the 
sound it makes when it strikes the floor. 
This is, however, not my only means of 
distinguishing coins; in most cases, I de- 
pend entirely upon my sense of touch, 
but I have discovered that I can recog- 
nize coins placed in the palm of my hand. 
For this reason I rarely count my 
change, unless it be given to me in a 
comparatively large number of small 
coins, and I rarely make a mistake. 

Another fellow comes up to me—I need 
but hear his step to know him; he knows 
that, too, but seems surprised that I am 
“so good on the guess.” I am acquainted 
with a large number of the students 
whom I can recognize the instant they 
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speak, but there is one among them 
whose breathing I need but hear. He has 
attempted many times to catch me nap- 
ping; he has disguised his voice, come up 
on tiptoe and taken hold of my hand in 
new and peculiar ways; but always his 
peculiar catarrhal breathing has given 
him away. And, too, there are a few 
whom I can readily recognize when they 
merely take hold of my hand. 

A man gives his character away quite 
as much in his voice as he does in the 
expression of his face. I need but hear a 
man speak for a few minutes, and I am 
as sure of him as I am of myself. Let me 
talk with a man for a quarter of an hour, 
and I know him—not so much by what 
he says as by the way he says it. I think 
that it is Charles Lamb who said, “Tell 
me what you laugh at, and I will tell you 
what you are.” If he is a reckless fellow, 
I know it as well as if I had seen all his 
reckless acts. If he is just an educated 
donkey, he may hids his ears, but he can- 
not disguise his braying. I have some- 
times made more accurate judgments of 
men than others have done with all their 
eyes. 

But let me not tire you with my memo- 
ries; it is growing late. We may meet 
new experiences on our homeward jour- 
ney. 

At the first crossing a young lady 
offers to help me over the street. I judge 
that she is not much above twenty. I 
judge, too, that she is rather pretty. 
Now I cannot tell what there is about a 
woman that tells one whether she is 
pretty or not; but there seems to be 
something in her manner that speaks 
more eloquently than words. In the voice 
of a beautiful woman there is a note of 
the: expectancy of the homage due to 
beauty. In some cases, I have detected a 
tendency toward coquetry; and this is 
more rare in women who have no par- 
ticular physical beauty. There is no evi- 
dence of coquetry in the voice of this 
young woman, yet I am of the opinion 
that she is something of a “good looker.” 
As we cross the street together, we talk; 
oh, never mind what we talk about; we 
have time only to comment upon the 
weather. But her voice is attractive. 
There is rich music in it; its shading is 
most delicate and its modulations are 
most graceful. She has no sooner left me 
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than one of my friends, a’ collegian, 
comes up to me and twits me about 
“picking up a winner.” 

At the next crossing I suspect that 
something has happened since I last 
past it, namely, that men have been at 
work digging. I am not desirous of tum- 
bling into the pit they have made; there- 
fore I wait for assistance, which some 
passerby is only too willing to give. 

The streets are fairly quiet, now that 
the lull in the traffic has come as it does 
at this hour, so that I may cross them 
without assistance, all except the very 
busy one I mentioned above. When I 
reach it, a man with a voice as colorless 
as chalk, or rather, as toneless as a 
kettle-drum, and with very blunt man- 
ners, offers assistance. Of course, I do 
not refuse it because he is so bleached- 
out a character. 

At the next crossing there is a street 
piano playing “Everybody’s Doin’ It.” 
Unconsciously I fall into step with the 
rhythm of the music, as I have observed 
many others doing under similar circum- 
stances. I must have had the appearance 
of - listening intently to the clanging 
music of the instrument (if it can claim 
the dignity of being called an instru- 
ment), for a woman whom I have often 
met in my many peregrinations comes up 
to me and asks if she may give me assist- 
ance. But her first remark is, “Oh, you 
like music too, I see.” What a charmingly 
profound observation! 

Now, before we go home, let us get 
some cigars. We need have no assistance 
in finding the store, for in this warm 
weather most of the storekeepers have 
their doors wide open. I can locate the 
shop by the odor of the tobacco. Most 
stores can be recognized in this way, but 
the most difficult of all is the bakery—not 
that it lacks a distinctive odor, but be- 
cause it makes so much of itself one 
finds it difficult to know just which of 


‘three or four places is the source of the 


odor. 

I shall have to ask you to excuse me 
this evening; I have an engagement. But 
don’t hurry, we shall finish our cigars 
first. It is still only a quarter of seven, 
and I have a half an hour more at my 
disposal. You wonder that I can tell the 
time by touch. You have never seen a 
watch of this sort? Well, I can tell you 
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within a minute the correct time. No, I 
do not move the hands when I, touch 
them. The best evidence of the truth of 
this is that the watch loses about a 
minute in two weeks, and the variation is 
always the same. 

In regard to that engagement, I have 
no memorandum of it in writing. I trust 
my .memory for that, no matter how 
numerous the engagements be. I carry a 
directory about in my head, with all 
necessary addresses, phone numbers and 
car lines. No, there is nothing remark- 
able about that; just reflect for a moment 
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that I have been doing it all my life and 
you will realize that it is quite ordinary. 

You may think that this has been an 
unusually eventful day; it is, on the con- 


, trary, quite commonplace. It is a dull day, 


indeed, in which as many adventures, as 
I like to call them, do not befall me. More 
than half the days of the year are as 
eventful as this. Occasionally I meet an 
interesting person at every crosswalk. 
But such days are rare indeed. Now I 
must go, but may I ask you one favor? 
Just help me to the car, if you please; 
the north bound one, I mean. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


The Master Cause of High Prices 


Modern Methods of Gold Production Have Made Us Richer Than We 
Can Afford to Be 


By Obed C. Billman, M.P.L. 


[Mr. Billman, who is a lawyer by profession, has been a close student of economics for many 
years and has been an occasional contributor to the magazines on economic themes. The following 
article is based on the latest authentic sources of information.—EpITOoR. ] 


Gold is King. From time immemorial, 
gold has been the chief standard of 
value. It is perhaps the only institution 
which has been handed down from sav- 
agery and adopted and defended by the 
principal civilized nations of the world. 

The quantitative theory of money, i. e., 
that any decided increase in the volume 
of money will be followed by rising 
prices for every commodity measured by 
it, and vice versa, has been generally 
accepted. This has been termed the “law 
of supply and demand.” Every ounce of 
bullion offered for coinage decreases the 
purchase value of every coin stamped by 
the government. 

It is not the province of this article to 
discuss certain well known and under- 
stood primary and secondary causes for 
sudden fluctuations in values as applied 
to financial securities, or the prices of 
certain commodities of life, in this and 
other countries, not to be purchased in 
the open market. The world’s general 
commodity values, however, have been 
greatly enhanced by the enormous and 
constantly increasing production of gold. 

Science, invention and the machine 
have conspired to demolish the gold 


standard. The time has come when gold 
is an article of manufacture. The ma- 
chine has made gold a common metal. 

It appears that prior to the discovery 
of America by Columbus the production 
of gold and silver, known as “the two 
precious metals,” was fairly constant. At 
that time no one ever dreamed that 
either metal would become less valuable 
thru the luck or activity of its miners. 
Neither was there any strife or jealousy 
between the holders of the respective 
metals. In spite of the centuries of care- 
ful hoarding of the yellow metal, there 
was less than $250,000,000 of gold in all 
Europe when the great discoverer first 
sighted the western continent. Until this 
time it appears that the world plodded 
along with the modest and steady pro- 
duction of about $4,000,000 of. gold 
annually. 

For ages economists recognized the 
fact that the best interests of the people 
required a standard of value that would 
remain unchanged. It was but natural 
that, during the conditions which ob- 
tained prior to the nineteenth century, 
they should turn to “the two precious 
metals.” During the three centuries fol- 
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lowing the discovery of America, the 
world’s annual increase in gold produc- 
tion was about $26,000. It should also be 
remembered in this connection that 
silver was not discriminated against 
until the year 1816, when it was demon- 
etized by England. 

During the initial years of the last five 
centuries, the annual production of gold 
was as follows: 


DE. wenekevnddounbaere ened ene $4,000,000 
BE 66chs es over ne cep snicoawe? 6,000,000 
BPE devs ee ecsevwrees eevee eas 7,000,000 
BOE. tacenecawe ese scneehecen en 12 000, 000 
BOGS. hen vernseccneeesrcescesvens 254, ‘556, 000 


At this time, 1900, practically every 
nation on the globe, with the exception 
of China, had thrown silver out of its 
mints, and even China’s bonded debts 
are payable in gold. 

Beginning with the Australian and 
Californian mining activities the world’s 
gold output in 1849 was $27,100,000; in 
1850, $44,450,000; in 1851, $67,600,000; 
and in 1852. $135,150,000. A zenith of 
production, $161,250,000, was reached in 
1856 and not again attained for thirty- 
eight years. In 1896, the year of the free 
coinage of silver agitation in the United 
States, the world’s output of gold was 
$202,251,000. 

Some years ago it was discovered that 
the soil in the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin valleys of California was filled with 
gold. Science and invention were again 
called on for assistance. The turbine 
wheel and the electric wire have added 
hundreds of millions to the gold supply, 
and their mission is hardly begun. The 
distant mountains were made to furnish 
water power for electricity. Dredging 
appliances were brought into service, 
and mud and dirt were made to yield up 
their golden treasures on what may be 
termed floating gold factories. It is esti- 
mated that these gold factories are add- 
ing $10,000,000 annually to the world’s 
rapidly increasing gold supply. 

When the discovery of the Witwaters- 
rand district of the Transvaal of South 
Africa was made in 1884, the greatest 


deposits of gold in all history were 


made known. There are said to be 
billions in gold scattered thru the rocks 
and soil of this region, but not until 
recent years has invention supplied the 
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new processes necessary to extract it 
with great profit. This gold-bearing reef 
is 45 miles in length, 22 miles in width, 
and borings to the depth of from 3000 to 
3500 feet show gold in undiminished 
quantities. It was claimed by the late 
Joseph Medill, of the Chicago Tribune, 
as the result of a careful and conserva- 
tive estimate, that the discovered ledge 
of the Transvaal contained enough gold 
to supply every human being on earth 
with $30,000 of it. New and improved 
mining machinery make it possible to 
handle at a great profit gold-bearing ores 
heretofore valueless. Altho the ore of the 
Witwatersrand runs but 10  penny- 
weights to the ton, it is uniform; it is 
therefore simply a question of machinery 
and labor to determine the yield. Modern 
machinery and the army of poorly paid 
coolies and native (colored) laborers in 
the stupendous mills make it a veritable 
gold factory, rolling forth an ever-in- 
creasing flood of gold which the world is 
compelled to absorb. The annual produc- 
tion of these “gold mills” of the Trans- 
vaal is now over $150,000,000. From late 
Government statistics, Consul Edwin N. 
Gunsaulus, of Johannesburg, notes a 
constantly increasing output of gold in 
that country. The Transvaal produced in 
the year ended June 30, 1909, 7,294.711,- 
855 fine ounces of gold, valued at $150,- 
793,308, an increase of 583,275,269 
ounces and $12,057,230 oyer the previous 
year. The Witwatersrand area alone 
turned out 7,038,306 ounces, worth $143,- 
492,903. Of the estimated gold output of 
the world for the year 1909, the Trans- 
vaal furnished nearly one-third. 

The annual production of the three 
principal gold-producing countries from 
1894 to 1912, inclusive, was as follows: 


| mg All 

Year. States. Africa. Australasia. countries. 
1894 $39,500,000 $41,760, om $40,271,000 $181,175,000 
1895 46,610,000 44,798, 44,554,000 199,304,000 
1896 53,088.000 15,188,000 44,407,000 202,251,000 
1897 57,363,000 58,558,000 52,665,000 286,073,000 
80,128,000 64,860,000 286,879,000 
73.028.000 79,321,000 806,724,000 

8.672.000 73,498,000 254,556,000 

9,089,000 76,880,000 262,493,000 
1902 80,000,000  39,028.000 81,578,000 296,787,000 
1903 73,591,000 67,998,000 89,210,000 327,702,000 
1904 80,723,000 85,519,000 87,767,000 347,087,000 
1905 88,180,000 116,695,000 85,926,000 377,135,000 
1906 94,374,000 140,361,000 83.406,000 400,426,000 
1907 90,437,700 160,072,000 76,906,000 404,854,000 
1908 94,560,000 166,520,000 73,327,000 441,932,000 
1909 96.500,000 168,830,000 71,980,000 457,567,000 
1910 96,055,200 155,780,260 65.329,705 465,847,786 
1911 96,890,000 185,555,000 65,299,950 452,096,500 
1912 = 91,685,000 205,978,825 62,521,050 466,512,700 


1898 64,463,000 
1899 71,053,000 
1900 = =—79,171,000 
1901 = 78,666,000 
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It will be seen that the world’s produc- 
tion of gold in 1912 was $466,512,700— 
almost double what it was in 1900. 

The gold production of the world in 
1912, despite a decrease of approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 in the value of the 
output of the United States, Australasia 
and Russia, shows an increase over the 
value of the output of 1911 of $14,416,- 
200, making the production for the year 
$466,512,700. Africa continues safely in 
the lead with a production valued at 
$205,978,325, comparing with $185,555,- 
000 in 1911. Africa has been the ranking 
gold-producing country since 1905, when 
its production was valued at $116,- 
695,000. 

The United States, with a decreased 
production of a little over $5,000,000, 
holds second place among the gold-pro- 
ducing countries. The output in 1912 is 
valued at $91,685,000, and compares with 
$96,890,000 in 1911. 

Canada, by reason of its Porcupine 
operations and the increased output in 
some of the older districts of British Co- 
lumbia, made a large gain in its produc- 
tion, the estimate at this writing placing 
the value at $13,900,000. This gives this 
country a ranking of sixth among the 
world’s larger producers. 

In 1873, when silver was demonetized 
in the United States, the total annual 
production of both metals in all the 
world did not exceed $175,000,000, and 
in 1896, a period of financial depression 
in this country, the Democratic party de- 
clared in favor of remonetizing silver, 
while the “single gold standard” advo- 
cates declared that there was plenty of 
money in circulation and insisted that an 
increasing supply of money would bring 
calamity to the nation. It was pointed 
out that any decided increase in the total 
volume of money would result in higher 
prices. Foods, rents, and all the comforts 
and necessities of life would rise in price 
faster than wages. They were right, but 
subsequent events have shown that the 
argument applies with greater force to 
gold. 

Altho the people were thus warned 
against the evils of rising prices, they 
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have witnessed since that time prices 
which mount steadily, and will continue 
so to do until a stable standard of value 
is adopted. This step will be taken when 
it is fully realized that the enormous pro- 
duction of gold, due to improved mining 
machinery and extensive gold-producing 
ores, has made the single gold standard 
the friend of inflation; hence the high 
prices which obtain thruout the world at 
the present time. 

In view of the above, what can be said 
of the constancy of production of such a 
metal and its non-fluctuating character 
as a standard of value? 

It is not believed to be an exaggera- 
tion to claim that the gold dollar of 1913 
has less than 10 per cent of the purchas- 
ing power of the gold dollar of 1800. 

It will be seen that gold has become a 
machine-made standard of value. It ap- 
pears that the gold standard was based 
on man’s inefficiency in coping with 
nature, but such inefficiency is only 
found among savages and machineless 
races of men. 

It has recently been suggested that the 
nations of the world get together and by 
gradually increasing the amount of gold 
which the standard coins represent do 
away with the constant depreciation of 
the purchasing power of these coins and 
consequently end the constant apprecia- 
tion of the things which the coins will 
buy. Reference is here made and indorse- 
ment given to Prof. Irving Fisher’s plan 
for an “international standard of value,” 
to be fixed and regulated by an interna- 
tional monetary commission, as outlined 
in his articles entitled “A Stable Mone- 
tary Yardstick,” in THE INDEPENDENT 
of September 26, 1912, and “An Un- 
shrinkable Dollar,” in the issue of Janu- 
ary 2, 1913. 

A new, universal and stable standard 
of value should be adopted, and greater 
elasticity in our currency insured by the 
enactment of laws providing for an em- 
ergency issue in times of great demand 
for legitimate commercial purposes, and 
securing retirement as soon as such de- 
mand falls off. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 








Libraries That Pay 


Efficient Business Houses Are Systematically Bringing Managers and 
Mill-hands into Touch with Classified Information 


By Metta M. Loomis 


LIBRARIAN OF THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


A large contracting firm that had 
confined its business to the East was 
considering an extension of trade when 
a desirable opening was unexpectedly 
presented. 

“I met some of the interested parties,” 
the manager explained to his assistant, 
“and I don’t see why we can’t handle this 
contract. The only drawback is that the 
short time allowed for submitting bids 
won’t allow an investigation of local 
conditions. My friends who are financing 
this deal can’t give much information 
that we must have before making our 
bid. Here are the plans and specifica- 
tions. I’ll go over these and you go after 
the outside information. Study the labor 
supply. See whether we can get enough 
help from Denver—or must we ship our 
men from farther east? Learn the kind 
of laborers, whether ‘Bojacks,’ Chinks, 
Mexicans or what. Find out about food 
supplies and where we can get boarding 
cars. Some geological map might indi- 
cate local supplies of sand and gravel. 
Get freight rates from the nearest 
source of supply. Look up railroad facil- 
ities and road conditions from the near- 
est station to the site of the dam. An- 
other important thing is the climate. 
How many months can we work? Is 
there danger from freshets necessitating 
temporary dams?” 

The assistant spent three days visit- 
ing railroad offices, land agents, libraries 
and newspaper offices, but the informa- 
tion he secured was indefinite and un- 
reliable. He found trade journals—hun- 
dreds of them, transactions of every 
conceivable society, government docu- 
ments covering an innumerable range of 
topics, and house organs constituting 
veritable business encyclopedias; but to 
secure definite information was a hunt 
for the needle in the haystack. Without a 
knowledge of the sources of information 
and experience in gathering data from 
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masses of printed matter, it was not sur- 
prising that the meager report prevented 
the bed-rock bid that might have landed 
the coveted contract. 

Business has grown so enormously 
and has become so complex that few men 
of affairs have taken time to consider 
the increasing quantity and quality of 
printed matter devoted to trade and in- 
dustry. Not until some crisis like the loss 
of the irrigating contract does the aver- 
age firm awake to the importance of 
collecting, classifying and systematizing 
the material which will furnish the key 
to so many business problems. The need 
for such work is often felt, but not fully 
realized except by some enthusiast—per- 
haps some college man who remembers 
the efficient library service of his student 
days. This enthusiast may try to stir his 
firm to action, but it usually requires 
some exigency to demonstrate the wis- 
dom of such an undertaking. 

Mr. Breen, president of a company 
manufacturing electric railroad equip- 
ment, was invited to read a paper on 
“The Markets of South America.” 
“Couldn’t have suited me better for a 
topic,” said he. “We have filled a few 
orders and I have read several fine arti- 
cles, especially one I saw giving prac- 
tical information and statistical data.” 

Here the matter rested till one morn- 
ing Mr. Breen sent his secretary to the 
library, saying: “Get all the dope pos- 
sible on this subject and have it ready 
for me at 11 o’clock, when I will be over. 
Be sure to find an article that came out 
a month ago, giving statistics of exports, 
duties, etc., to the various countries.” 

At 11 o’clock Mr. Breen rushed over 
to the library, in pleasant anticipation 
of his task. The secretary presented her 
collection—six articles—all of them in 
journals from two to five years old. Mr. 
Breen glanced quickly at them, and with 
all the energy allowable in a well regu- 
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lated library declared that the stuff was 
all rot. He called for the indexes, but to 
his surprise and dismay he found the 
trade papers are not listed in the regular 
indexes, and upon examining the trade 
journals themselves he found that few 
even compile annual indexes. The wasted 
time and the inadequate information set 
Mr. Breen to-thinking. Out of the throes 
of those few days and the humiliation of 
presenting an unsatisfactory paper the 
commercial library of this firm was 
born. 

Commercial libraries are no longer an 
experiment, but are recognized neces- 
sities in institutions as diverse as banks 
and hospitals, department stores and 
civic organizations, insurance companies 
and manufacturing plants. To select, 
classify and systematize printed matter 
does not make a commercial library; it 
is only installing the necessary machin- 
ery for the real work of taking the right 
article to the right man at the right 
time. The librarian of any business 
library should have special training in 
collecting and handling masses of print- 
ed matter. Specific knowledge is not so 
necessary as the ability to get informa- 
tion into or out of people; the daily work 
with the literature of a subject will give 
the librarian a constantly increasing 
fund of technical knowledge. 

Commercial libraries work either thru 
the heads of departments or directly 
with the individual employee. By the 
former method the librarian must come 
into touch with each department, learn 
what problems are being considered, and 
then marshal the resources of the library 
to aid in their solution. 

A large concern with offices quite sepa- 
rate from the factory maintains a 
library conducted entirely by depart- 
ments. About seventy-five journals are 
received, the popular ones in duplicate or 
triplicate. There is also a constantly in- 
creasing accumulations of house organs, 
circulars, advertising matter and other 
forms of business literature. A routing 
record is kept of publications which are 
sufficiently valuable to be regularly read. 
In this way the information of the tech- 
nical article and the ginger of the inspi- 
rational article react on the many rather 
than the occasional subscriber. The 
librarian attends the meetings of the 
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department managers, and in this way 
and by personal conferences determines 
how the library may best serve the busi- 
ness. With this knowledge as a basis or 
in response to requests the librarian 
selects journal articles, clippings, trade 
reports, efficiency talks—anything use- 
ful or inspirational—and sends them to 
the department managers, who pass 
them along in one form or another to 
the men under them. 

This firm maintains a smoking room 
which the librarian calls his “publicity 
department.” Here is a bookcase with 
popular journals and books, also a bul- 
letin board used to list articles of special 
interest, to call attention to items in the 
daily papers, and to announce lectures, 
exhibitions, etc. 

After the journals have gone their 
rounds and return to the library, those 
uniformly valuable are bound, the others 
clipped and the articles filed by subject 
in manilla envelopes. A card index lists 
articles in the bound journals, so that a 
glance at the clippings and the cards 
shows the resources of the library on 
any subject. The many demands made on 
this department necessitate the most effi- 
cient organization of materials. 

This particular library has been oper- 
ating about a year and its tonic effect is 
felt thruout the entire system. The 
enthusiastic promoter is astonished at 
the avenues of usefulness that constant- 
ly open up as the work is organized and 
brought to the attention of the employ- 
ees. 

A commercial library working directly 
with the employees and extensively used 
by the overall workman aswell as the 
tailor-made employee is managed by a 
committee selected to represent the vari- 
ous departments of the concern. It con- 
tains technical books, public documents, 
pamphlets, patent office records, mounted 
maps, clippings, blue prints, directories, 
competitors’ catalogs, and catalogs used 
in ‘the offices and shops, a historical col- 
lection consisting of all publications 
issued by the firm, and newspaper and 
journal articles dealing with this con- 
cern. A particular feature of this library 
is a weekly bulletin which contains an 
alphabetical list of useful articles found 
in the three hundred journals which the 
library receives. The bulletin gives the 
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full title, some descriptive matter, exact 
references to the periodical, and states 
whether it is illustrated. Bulletins are 
sent to all employees, branch offices, and 
to the salesmen on the road. Articles of 
particular interest are noted and sent to 
the man charged with the work covered 
by the article. About one thousand are 
on the list to receive the journals as 
issued. Telephone connections make it 
possible for any employee to set the 
library force working at any problem at 
a moment’s notice. 

“Hello! I want all your stuff on the 
premium plan of paying employees. 
Send a boy over with it right away.” 

“Hello, librarian! Hunt up a good line 
of ginger talk. I shall need it before five 
o’clock.” 

“Hello, Miss! Has you’se a good book 
on how to make air ships?” 

“Hello! This is Price. I want the exact 
wording of the Wisconsin Compensation 
Act. I will hold the line.” 

Statistics of this library show that the 
requests for material increased 200 per 
month, and calls for journals increased 
400 per month, during its early history. 

An engineering firm with headquarters 
in a large city has a library far famed 
for its efficiency. If one were to ask re- 
garding the equipment, he might be told 
that the equipment consists of one libra- 
rian, and the librarian would say: “It 
isn’t a library, simply a library labora- 
tory, as it depends on the extensive tech- 
nical libraries of the city. I am simply a 
go-between our firm and the libraries.” 
The large dividends which this service 
pays are earned in the saving of time 
which an expert in handling printed mat- 
ter is able to effect for the members of 
the firm. A variation is being worked 
out in an eastern city, whereby a trained 
librarian spends twe days a week in each 
of three institutions. 

The methods of work of these libraries 
vary as do the businesses they serve. 
Each pays dividends in proportion to the 
interest. taken by the managers and the 
aggressiveness of the librarian in ac- 
quainting the workers with the resources 
of the library and meeting the demands 
for material. The practical value of a 


business library is attested by Patrick’s 
reply to the question: “How did you fix 
your saw? It always used to slip cogs 
occasionally.” 

“Well, sorr, the boys told me to go to 
the library. I never thought libraries had 
books about saws, but I went in and the 
library lady found me a book that told 
all about it, and after I fixt my saw I 
kept going in every week and reading a 
bit about me work.” There may be few 
cases in which the library is so directly 
beneficial, but. even the Irish workman 
knew that the library had enabled him to 
boost his pay check by increasing his effi- 
ciency. He also realized, as did other 
laborers, that this was a great oppor- 
tunity for men and boys in the field of 
unskilled labor to get the benefits of some 
vocational training outside the workshop. 

To this report from a toiler of the 
shops should be added the appraisement 
of the men who build and direct these 
great industrial institutions. One of them 
exprest himself thus: “Yes, our library 
is a business asset. We need all available 
printed matter arranged in a manner to 
be made negotiable in order to benefit by 
the labor of other men’s brains. It -saves 
us from the expense of error in the pres- 
ent and points the way to future eco- 
nomic development. It is a clearing house 
of useful information. And more than all 
this, those who manage large numbers of 
men are learning that human happiness 
is a realizable commercial asset, and to 
add to this human happiness business 
firms are building rest rooms, gymna- 
siums, playgrounds and libraries—be- 
cause they pay in dollars, not in senti- 
ment.” 

Another speaker summed up the mat- 
ter as follows: “The library pays directly 
by the improvement in methods, but it 
pays far more in the improved personnel 
of the force. At the foundation of busi- 
ness lie courage, competency, integrity, 
perseverance—these are the moral assets 
out of which the material assets grow, 
and our library is the most powerful 
agency now contributing to these funda- 
mental possessions which produce the 
dividends of this concern and of every 
concern.” 

Urbana, Ill. 
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The Japanese Question from a 


Californian Standpoint 
By James D. Phelan, Ph.D. 


[The anti-Japanese movement in California, so little understood in the East, is here interpreted 
by one exceptionally well qualified to speak for his state. The author was born and educated in 
California and has been a leader in the reconstruction of San Francisco, architecturally and po- 
litically. He was mayor of San Francisco from 1896 to 1902. Our own position, which is quite 
the opposite of Mr. Phelan’s, we have made plain to our readers on more than one occasion and 
the relations between Japan and the United States have been discust from various points of 
view. Those who wish to follow up the subject may find useful the following references to recent 
numbers of THE INDEPENDENT: “Japanese Incompatibility,” June 12; “The Controversy with 
Japan,” “Foreign Landowners in Japan,” May 29; “California and Japan,” “Japan in 1913,” 
by D. C. Greene, “Japan and America,” by H. T. Sudduth, May 22; “California and the Japanese,” 
“Novel Lawmaking in California,” May 15; “California Insistent,” “How California Treats the 
Japanese,” by K. K. Kawakami, May 8; “Secretary Bryan’s Visit to Sacramento,” “Japanese Ex- 
clusion,” by D. S. Jordan, May 1; “California and Japan,” April 17; “California Pertinax,” April 
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The Japanese problem is peculiarly one 
on which California has a right to speak 
and to be heard. According to the last 
census, the Japanese population in the 
United States was 71,722, of which 
55,100 were in California; and I claim 
that nothwithstanding the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” their number is increasing. 
Japanese are smuggled into the United 
States from Mexico and British Colum- 
bia. They swarm our richest valleys, and 
have invaded our cities and towns. They 
are skilled agriculturists and unassimil- 
able, and therein is the menace of their 
presence. 

All the white man’s countries fronting 
the Pacific have the same problem, and 
have, in different ways, attempted its 
solution—Australia, New Zealand, and 
British Columbia. Now, there must be 
some reason for this widespread oppo- 
sition to the Japanese. It is this, stated 
in the terms of experience: they have 
driven the white man out of employment 
in his own country; they are capable of 
exterminating him if unrestrained. The 
Japanese have, for instance, taken 
possession of the fisheries of the Fraser 
River, British Columbia, and have ac- 
tually displaced the English and Cana- 
dian fishermen. In Vaca Valley, and in 
parts of the Sacramento and Santa Clara 
valleys, and elsewhere in California, they 
have in a like manner exterminated the 
white settler. Their method is this: They 
first take employment as laborers and 
learn the business; they then underbid 
the white tenant and take a lease; then 
they demand a share of the crop, and 
finally acquire the fee of the land itself. 





Here we find the salient fact that the 
man who has pioneered the country, 
reared his family, and created all the evi- 
dences of our Western civilization—the 
church, the school, the theater, the social 
life and the higher aspirations exprest in 
a happy home, is suddenly thrown in 
competition for existence with an alien 
who respects neither holidays nor hours 
of labor, and who owes no duties either 
to society or to the state, but who may be 
regarded as a perfect human machine, 
given to ceaseless and unremitting toil. 
As such he is a success. : 

In the place of a sturdy white popula- 
tion—assimilable and homogeneous—we 
have an alien, incapable of assimilation, 
loyal to his home government, and hence 
composing a permanent foreign element 
in our midst. In other words, we have 
created a race question, against which 
all history has warned us: where two 
races are endeavoring to live side by side, 
one must take the inferior place, or an 
irrepressible conflict is precipitated. Just 
as a foreign substance will derange the 
human system unless it is expelled or en- 
cysted, even so is it with the body-politic. 
The Japanese will not go, and will not be 
absorbed. There is the problem. 

In the lower Santa Clara Valley a vis- 
itor recently one Sunday morning beheld 
a large number of Portuguese and Italian 
families surrounded by their children and 
friends enjoying, in a rational way, their 
holiday—the day of rest. These people— 
who soon lose their racial characteristics, 


at any rate in one or two generations, 


and become a part of the American popu- 
lation, participating in the political and 
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social life of their country—in order to 
survive, will have to get down to the level 
of the Japanese, and pursue the same 
methods. In this same district, the visitor 
also saw, on this Sabbath morning, large 
numbers of Japanese working in the 
fields, where intensive farming is carried 
on, (in which also the Portuguese are 
adepts), and by their side working were 
their women, and on the backs of the 
women were strapped their babes. They 
work thus fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day—eat little and play not at all—and 
already thru their associations have sub- 
stantially control of the potato market, 
berry market, and the cut flower market, 
and, generally, garden truck. | 

The Alien land law is enacted to pre- 
vent this class of immigrants getting a 
footing on American soil, because so 
soon as they get a footing, they are capa- 
ble of unconsciously undermining the 
structure which the Fathers have erected 
under the flag of the United States for 
the perpetuation of the life, liberty and 
happiness of their own people and those 
who become a homogeneous part of the 
country’s population. Of course, the natu- 
ralization laws were addrest to Euro- 
peans and did not contemplate Orientals, 
who, even in the earliest days, were 
regarded, in the American sense, as in- 
digestible. The men who originally op- 
posed the introduction of negro laborers 
took the same ground, that Jeing essen- 
tially foreign and unassimilable, the 
negro would create a race classification, 
which would be repugnant to American 
institutions and would destroy the idea 
of equality. It is, therefore, a question of 
preserving California as a white man’s 
country, upholding American standards 
and civilization, or abandoning it to an 
alien people capable, in this fierce com- 
petition, of either exterminating the 
whites or of reducing them to a hopeless- 


ly lower economic, social and political 


plane. The contest would be a human 
machine against a human machine, with- 
out any consideration for the spiritual, 
intellectual and political betterment of 
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humanity. A free government such as 
ours depends upon the intelligence, 
patriotism and prosperity of the people. 
It would be fatal to impoverish and 
destroy the men and women on whom we 
depend. : 

In this view, we have to eliminate any 
question of increased production, or pride 
in statistical tables of great wealth. They 
are of minor importance. It is the proper 
distribution of wealth among the people 
er ys ee us most. Amicable relations 
with a foreign government must yield to 
a proper regard for the welfare of our 
own people. The Alien Land act might 
well be described as an act of self-preser- 
vation. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, have 
a country of their own. They have out- 
lying territory in need of settlement and 
development. The only reason why they 
come here is because of the higher remu- 
neration they receive. They are not bona 
fide settlers in the American sense. They 
do not seek asylum. We therefore do 
them no injustice by barring them from 
our fields, because they have a great des- 
tiny to realize at home. We marvel at 


what they have accomplished. There is no - 


question of inferiority raised—only un- 
desirability. 

Let the good people of our country 
take a patriotic view. California, the 
warder by the Golden Gate, sounds the 
alarm: Let them keep before them the 
image of Hawaii, which cannot be prop- 
erly called American territory, because 
it is abandoned to the Japanese. Help to 
save California, perhaps the fairest of 
our states, from a similar fate. The 
choice has to be made between the people 
of our race and the Oriental. Let us favor 
our own, and thus ensure peace and pros- 
perity. 

The Panama Canal will people Cali- 
fornia with assimilable men and women, 
strengthen the foundations of the repub- 
lic, and keep safe this country for those 
who come seeking liberty, and who are 
ready and able to render reciprocal 
service. 


San Francisco, California. 
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Freeholders Wanted! 


A Plan to Relieve City Congestion by Making Home-Buying Possible 
By J. Pease Norton 


[Mr. Norton has for several years past been assistant professor of railway and trade statistics 
in Yale University. He organized the American Health League and is a member of many economic 
associations here and abroad. He has written books on the New York money market and the theory 
of loan credit in relation to corporation economics. The results of his inquiries as to the causes of 
the increased cost of living have recently been published.—Ep!rTor. ] 


To secure a high degree of national 
stability, it is important that the class of 
home-owners shall steadily increase, not 
only in actual numbers, but also in a 
relative percentage to the total popula- 
tien of a country. A tenant class has been 
and, perhaps, is an economic necessity, 
but the strength of a nation lies in the 
number of the freeholders. The economic 
meaning of this truism is plain in a ra- 
tional analysis. The small family group, 
with a homestead free of debt, is able to 
stand readily—at least, more readily— 
the time of pressure when work is short 
or sickness comes, because the rent col- 
lector and the possibility of ejectment 
are eliminated. The struggle in times of 
economic stress, hard as it may be, is for 
food only, and not for food and rent. So- 
ciological statistics plainly indicate that 
a train of evil consequences starts from 
the ejectment of a family, especially 
when the wage-earner is temporarily 
out of work. 

To encourage the freeholder has been 
an object of government action from the 
earliest times. Free homestead laws and 
the generous policy of division of vast 
areas of government land among home- 
seekers are more characteristic of our 
national Government than of other na- 
tions, with few exceptions. But this pol- 
icy has applied to the frontier and not 
to areas of the settled eountry, notably 
not to the city and to the slum. Other 
countries, like England, have attacked 
valiantly .the colossal problem of elim- 
inating the slums and in some cases 
have gone so far as to provide model 
tenement houses, but the writer believes 
a far more promising possibility lies in 
a wise financial policy which will make 
a home easy of attainment. 

The difficulty and the risk of maintain- 
ing a home under the present system 
tends to delay marriages. Postponement 
of mariages destroys to a considerable 


extent the possibilities of new families 
thru a long train of economic sequences 
which are now the subject of most thoro 
investigation by the new Bureau of So- 
cial Hygiene founded by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. In fact, the evils of great 
cities are produced by this departure 
from the earlier state of affairs in which 
land was cheap, homes easily acquired 
and marriages made early. 

The problem of congestion in cities 
must be solved, if the solution is to be 
constructive, by striking at the economic 
roots of the difficulty. This sociological 
problem requires, first, the determina- 
tion of the essentials of an ideal house. 
What are the best plans, the most eco- 
nomic and the most sanitary? Suppose 
the Bureau of Homes in a national De- 
partment of Labor and Health should 
throw open to competition among archi- 
tects of this nation the planning of a 
series of sanitary homes for one acre 
plots of land, and. that fifty or one hun- 
dred plans should be selected by compe- 
tent judges, as model plans for sanitary 
houses. If one hundred such plans were 
published in a government pamphlet, 
they might be designated as “standard 
homes completely specified,” which would 
establish at any time the reasonable cost 
of construction. 

If any citizen desired a home, he could 
apply to the state office of the Bureau of 
Homes, stating the location of the land 
and the plan selected from this pamphlet. 
Let the bureau authorize a standard 
mortgage up to fifty per cent of the tax- 
able value of the land plus the cost of 
the house selected. Let the interest be 
fixt at four per cent and such a standard 
mortgage be open for investment to pos- 
tal savings bank depositors who wish to 
change over from the class of regular 
depositors to owners of government 
bonds under the present system. Against 
these mortgages, the government would 
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issue mortgage bonds. From every stand- 
point of statesmanship, it is surely as 
enlightened a policy to permit the sav- 
ings of the people deposited with the 
government to go into such certificates 
representing the security of the homes 
of the millions of our people as to in- 
vest the savings in a Panama Canal. 

Whatever plans are finally developed, 
strict attention should be paid to state 
lines. in the allotment of the mortgage 
fund, and the division should be on the 
basis of population. Possibly the rate on 
the mortgage certificates should be three 
and one-half per cent, thus leaving a 
margin of one-half per cent toward the 
expenses of the system and to create a 
fund for contingencies. Obviously, stand- 
ard mortgages should be issued with 
many specifications in order to promote 
efficiently the purpose of home making. 
For instance, standard mortgages should 
be open to families and to single women, 
but not to single men. Fire insurance 
policies, as now, should be required, and 
in addition life insurance policies on the 
lives of the wage-earners. The amount 
of each policy should be sufficient to ex- 
tinguish the debt. The annual payment 
should be 4 per cent for interest and at 
least 2 per cent for the sinking fund. 
Additional payments should be received 
at any time, to reduce the face of the 
loan. Without additional payments, the 
2 per cent sinking fund payment would, 
if invested at 4 per cent, give ownership 
in due time. 

The total amount of the standard 
mortgage should be limited to two or 
three thousand dollars as a maximum 
amount. Failure to pay interest thru 
sickness or lack of work should be pro- 
vided for by a sickness insurance policy 
sufficient for this purpose. Perhaps the 
government could furnish this out of the 
one-half per cent difference in interest. 
No second mortgage which provides for 
foreclosure in event of failure to pay 
interest should be allowed. It is possible 
that new mortgage contracts may be de- 
veloped in the future which will not pro- 
vide for ejectment, but will depend for 
security upon insurance covering the 


hazards of sickness, lack of employment, * 


and bad faith. It is plain that an insur- 
ance company would be in a position to 
recover eventually, even in cases of bad 
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faith, when the first or standard mort- 
gage was liquidated by death. The gov- 
ernment would give title upon death thru 
the action of the death policy. 

Financial experts should be called in 
to plan with great care the details neces- 
sary to achieve such a national policy to 
promote the easy attainment of homes 
by the masses of the people. Rules re- 
quiring land to be located within a cer- 
tain number of miles of a trolley line or 
a railroad would be advisable. It is pos- 
sible that the Sage Foundation may 
eventually come to some such plan as the 
ideal solution of the purposes for which 
the foundation exists. It is plain that 
great interests, vital to the nation, are 


in the truest and highest sense con- 


served. 

Let us enumerate the points which 
seem most promising in the project. 
First, the nation gains because the pol- 
icy of home making is one which makes 
a nation strong and stable. Second, the 
family gains because a home becomes 
easy to obtain. Third, society gains be- 
cause public health will be improved 
when sanitary homes are secured and 


the problem of congestion is met by a - 


constructive solution. Fourth, real estate 
owners gain, because the value of farm 
land is increased. Fifth, the savings 
bank depositor gains because the inter- 
est to be realized is increased from the 
present figure of 2 and 2% per cent to 
3% per cent. Sixth, railway and trolley 
lines gain, thru the increased traffic 
which would result as homes spread out 
over the country. Seventh, great social 
problems would be truly solved, because 
the evils of late marriage would be 
greatly reduced. 

In a plan in which all gain and no one 
loses we find the most rapid progress in 
constructive economics. It is difficult to 
realize the enormous wealth-producing 
power of ninety millions of people, when 
honest opportunity is offered and not 
denied. The success of the postal savings 
bank shows already the response when 
people believe in the honesty of the gov- 
ernment. An enormous fund is available 
for investment in standard mortgages 
when men come to believe in the stability 
of the security and the wisdom of the 
administration. 


New Haven, Connecticut. 
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This does not mean, of course, that 
they are the opinions of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT. On the contrary, they are opinions 
independent of THE INDEPENDENT and 
often called forth by the benevolent de- 
sire to set us right on certain points 
wherein we have failed to maintain the 
tradition of editorial infallibility and 
omniscience. For instance, we recently 
ventured some estimates on the vext 
question of the cost of running an auto- 
mobile. These figures did not lie, but we 
are glad to learn that some of our read- 
ers have had a more fortunate experi- 
ence. We quote from the letters of two 
Ohio men. 


MOTORING FOR LESS MONEY. 


Almost nine years of experience as the 
owner of an automobile (three five-pas- 
senger cars during this time) convinces me 
that both Mr. Clough in his article on 
“Can I Afford An Automobile?” in THE 
INDEPENDENT for June 5, 1913, and the edi- 
torial writer in the same number on “Own- 
ing An Auto” are entirely too high in their 
estimates of the cost of running a car. If 
it costs the average owner of a $1000 car 
$860 a year during a period of five years 
to run his car 5000 miles annually, the de- 
mand for cars would soon fall off amazing- 
ly, since few town people and farmers 
could afford such a yearly outlay, and of 
course the majority of the approximately 
million cars owned in this country are in 
the possession of town people and farmers. 
I will give estimates for five years based 
on my own experience and that of others 
whom I have consulted. We will assume 
that a good $1000 car was bought by a 
good average man on January 1, 1913. Cars 
have been standardized within the past few 
years, so we are justified in projecting the 
experience of the past five years into the 
next five years. Better engines and better 
tires and a better knowledge of the mechan- 
ism of an automobile on the part of both 
the average garage workman and the aver- 
age owner are reducing year by year the 
upkeep cost: 

Jan. 1 Jan.1 Jan.1 Jan.1 Jan.1 
1 15 1916 191 


914 1915 7 18 
Depreciation ........... $200 $200 $200 $100 $100 
Interest on cost........ 60 48 36 24 18 
Average state fee...... 10 10 10 10 10 
Average county tax.... 20 16 12 8 6 


Fire and liability ins.. 30 30 30 30 30 
Depreciation on $250 
GOBRRO cccccccccccces 25 25 25 25 25 
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Interest on garage..... 15 


Gasoline for year....... 80 80 80 80 80 
Oil for the year....... 12 12 12 12 12 
Tires and tubes........ ee 150 150 150 150 
—=Ee eee 28 35.50 83 50.50 60 

BR cvcvccecooces 480 620 650 500 600 
Cost of car and upkeep for 5 years..........+.. $2750 
Old car worth in trade at least............-.06- 250 
Actual cost of car and upkeep 5 years........ $2500 


Twenty-five thousand miles for $2500 
during five years, or ten cents per mile, 
which includes everything that ought to be 
charged against a car except the labor of 
the owner. Since the average owner, to a 
very large extent, looks after his own car, 
this item should not be considered. 

Unquestionably these figures are low 
ty for the average owner of a $1000 
car. It may cost one owner more for one or 
more items, but he will maintain the aver- 
age of $500 per year because of reductions 
for other items. Very few town and country 
owners of automobiles will express dissat- 
isfaction with our figures under the follow- 
ing heads: Depreciation, interest, state fee, 
county tax, insurance, depreciation of gar- 
age, interest, cost of gasoline and oil and 
incidentals, tho many will save. the depre- 
ciation and interest on garage by using as 
a garage a barn or shed that otherwise 
would not be used at all; fully as many 
will save the cost of liability insurance be- 
cause they do their own driving and are 
always careful. But town and country driv- 
ers of $1000 cars will emphatically object 
to an outlay of $600 for tires and inner 
tubes in driving a car 25,000 miles. Not a 
few will demur at the idea of having to 
spend $257 for incidentals during five years. 
On the whole there is absolutely no question 
that the owner of a $1000 car who takes 
reasonably good care of his car, seldom 
driving it during the winter months and 
only using it when absolutely necessary in 
bad weather, will be more likely to fall a 
little below the figures given than to exceed 
them. In these estimates we are not think- 
ing at all of the extravagant and reckless 
owners of $1000 cars, nor of owners that 
allow any and everybody to drive their 
cars at any and all times, nor of owners 
who have not ordinary horse sense in driv-_ 
ing and caring for cars. 

E. I. ANTRIM. 

Van Wert, Ohio. 


In the spring of 1912 I purchased a four- 
cylinder touring car of a well known and 
established make, and during the season of 
1912 I drove this car 4067 miles. Exclusive 
of depreciation and the interest on my in- 
vestment my entire expense bill for the 
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4067 miles totaled $122.80. This included 
gasoline, oil, license fee, insurance (fire and 
theft, but not casualty) ; the rent of a build- 
ing in which my car was housed, all tire 
expenses and such repairs as were neces- 
sary—in fact all expense except washing 
the car, which I had done by a general util- 
ity man employed in our factory. I was 
very careful to keep a very complete record 
pe | included even such items as’ motor 
gloves, motor coat and everything pur- 
chased which I would not have needed had 
I not owned an automobile. I may say also 
that as I am not at all mechanical this ex- 
pense bill included some items for adjust- 
ments which a man of some mechanical 
skill could have done for himself. 

It will thus be seen that I operated my 
car at an expense of three cents per mile. 
The second season will probably cost a little 
more as tire expenses do not usually amount 
to very much the first year. However, I 
purchased one casing and one inner tube 
the first season and also some extra attach- 
ments for my car which it will not be 
necessary to purchase the second season. 

As you are not advertising automobiles 
except on your advertising pages I do not 
give the make of the machine, but I am 
satisfied that there are several machines 
costing $1000 or less which can be operated 
at about the cost I have given. As I have 
said, I have compared my experience with 
that of a number of my friends and have 
found some whose expense was even lower 
than mine. 

In my judgment, what militates most 
—_— the purchase of motor cars by peo- 
ple of moderate means is that so many of 
them are of the opinion that the smaller 
and cheaper cars are not very serviceable 
and not capable of giving the satisfaction 
to be obtained from an expensive car. This 
is very far from the truth. If I had the 
time to do a great deal of extensive touring 
I might want a larger and higher powered 
car, but as it is I am getting all the speed, 
all the dependability and all the pleasure I 
need, and I drove the 4067 miles without 
once failing to come in under my own 
power. W. J. Oy. 

Canton, Ohio. 


ON THE CONTRARY. 


I was the first*owner of a machine in our 
city and expect to have the distinction of 
being the last one. 

I contracted the automobile fever ten 
years back and was told the only cure for 
that disease was to buy a machine. This 
I did—paid seven hundred dollars for a 
little steam rig, and had a good deal of ex- 
pensive fun with it. My first mishap was 
to run into a mortar-bed. Next, I was mak- 
ing a hurried run to catch a train—ran 
into an “upping-stone” near the curb and 
wrecked a wheel and pitched my niece head 
foremost into the ditch. Ran into a herd of 
cows coming from the pasture, with dis- 
astrous results. By this time I thought my 
fever was sufficiently cured to dispense 
with the machine; but there was no market 
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for it. Finally the boys fell on the plan to 
raffle it. The unlucky holder of No. 1768 
got it for forty cents. Poor fellow! 

Notwithstanding this experience I found 
a trace of the fever remaining in my sys- 
tem. But I have it under pretty complete 
control. When it is at its hight I draw from 
my side pocket the table of figures given 
below, and a glance at this is all that is 
necessary. I have worked on these figures 
for several years—changing them up or 
down as conditions vary. I ‘have gathered 
them from many sources, and shown them 
to owners of cars who have kept tab on 
their machines, and now feel the figures are 
under rather than over the mark. 

I have figured on a car costing $2000, as 
being the most economical in the long run. 

Memorandum as to cost per mile for au- 
tomobile costing, say, $2000, and run on a 
basis of 

5000 miles per annum. 


Entewent at 6 par GOR. cc ccccccccccccoccccsves $120.00 
Depreciation, 20 per cent.........e.eeseeees 400.00 
og. error eer ee 200.00 
Gasoline 10 miles to gal. at 18 cents......... 90.00 
SE MED 9.40:6406000c0serscreeceusesens 15.00 
PEE cuhinnseerbawawesescnsansenesseead 100.00 

Dt  intetepnenenmtéenensdenseeeeieeaus 125.00 
NE n0sncenessdedeseereuthentetneeebe 115.00 
Six months interest on expense bill.......... 35.00 

MEE stindeccddevscdedanentdesseceesonenl $1200.00 


Twenty-five cents per mile. Say fourteen 
miles per day, $3.50. Representing an in- 
vestment of $20,000. 


10,000 miles per annum. 


EG Ne Binion kno cvvececeusnects $120.00 
Depreciation, 20 per cent...........0e.eee0s 400.00 
RPE ML: dL aconescaweeronesséessanseens 400.00 
Gasoline 10 miles to gallon.............+.+.- 180.00 
ERR EE ra am 15.00 
EE 8.0 dhSS-08406000b eet arednescauriceds 100.00 
SE tnnh5b 06 004003060046440000)0640 0008 125.00 
DEE. sicbbsbdheenneas Catan ebes sees 115.00 
Six months interest on expense bill......... 45.00 

ED. Ske hinedasse be tteiennsdeeneeenesens $1500.00 


Fifteen cents per mile. Say 27% miles 
per day, $4.12. Representing an investment 
of $25,000 

Now where is the man, even tho he is 
getting $6000 a year salary, can afford 
to pay out 20 to 25 per cent of it in riding 
over the country? 


My house needs paint, my wife needs clothes, 
My boy needs shoes, 
Among their needs, you may suppose 
It’s hard to choose. 
No man could be in worse a strait 
Between two fires. 
I guess they all will have to wait; 
My car needs tires. 


R. P. Gertys. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


From the General Secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee we 
have received the following vigorous pro- 
test to an editorial on the Florida Child 
Labor bill published in our issue of May 
15. It was not our intention to oppose 
such legislation, but to emphasize the 
fact that work is for children a good 
part, often the best part of education. 
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Such work to have its full educational children is ended; that society learns to 


value must be real and remunerative, not 
mere gymnastics. It is necessary to pro- 
tect children from exploitation, but there 
is danger that in doing this the avenues 
of employment may become so restricted 
as to prevent young people from acquir- 
ing the training that comes only from 
productive occupation. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS NOT DRASTIC. 


You summarize the provisions of the 
Florida Child Labor bill, which forbids em- 
yemnes of boys under ten years or girls 
under sixteen in street trades; the employ- 
ment of children under twelve in stores, 
offices and messenger service, and employ- 
ment of children under fourteen in mills, 
factories, restaurants, hotels and similar 
places of occupation, and say “this reads 
like a myth. It seems impossible that reform 
should go mad to such an extent. Our social 
life is altogether too complex for such a 
drastic bill.” 

May we venture to ask to whom this 
measure “reads like a myth”? Certainly 
not to citizens of New York, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Wisconsin and twenty-six 
other of our American states which have 
already established these or more advanced 
standards. We have just departed from 
this “myth” in New York in relation to 
street trades by forbidding the employment 
of boys in this occupation under twelve 
years of age; going two years beyond the 
standard established in Florida. 

To whom does it seem impossible “that 
reform should go mad to such an extent’? 
Surely not to the thousands of educators, 
physicians, editors and other public-spirited 
citizens who have been seeking to protect 
young children from injurious or excessive 
forms of labor. Last August, in Milwaukee, 
the American Bar Association, after very 
careful consideration, adopted the Uni- 
form Child Labor law by unanimous vote, 
yet the Uniform Child Labor law goes 
“mad” much farther than this Florida bill 
you caricature. The Uniform law provides 
that children under sixteen years of age 
shall not be employed for more than eight 
hours a day, nor without having an oppor- 
tunity to ~ the foundations of an English 
education. There are 25,000 illiterate chil- 
dren in Florida between ten and sixteen 
years of age and one of the motives leading 
the educators of that state to urge the 
adoption of this bill is the desire to secure 
to the children of Florida an opportunity 
for an English education. These are not 
foreign children, but are of native white 
stock. 

If it is a question of education, let me 
remind you that the public school system in 
this country costs $400,000,000 annually, 
while our small committee is able to raise 
$60,000 annually. We submit that the edu- 
cational side of the problem is up to the 
$400,000,000 crowd rather than to us. Our 
job is to see that the exploitation of young 


distinguish between “working and being 
worked”; and we* believe that when chil- 
dren can no longer be made financially 
profitable to full-grown employers, the 
ground is better cleared for the constructive 
policies on which I am sure we all agree. 

This bill was drafted on the model of the 
Uniform Child Labor law prepared by the 
National Child Labor Committee, but it 
was in several respects reduced in its stan- 
dards in order to meet the peculiar rural 
conditions and backward educational de- 
velopment of Florida. The bill specifically 
states that children shall not be excluded 
from domestic pursuits or agricultural 
labor and that nothing in the law shall in- 
terfere with children as a practical 
industrial education. ith what is said 
about the possibility of children developing 
knowledge from work and combining prac- 
tical training with book learning we are in 
most hearty accord. But that issue is in no 
way involved in the question before the 
Florida Legislature. 

As to interfering with the healthful and 
educational occupation of children, there is 
not a line in this bill. It was carefully draft- 
ed to provide for exactly that situation 
and to represent the point of view you ex- 


_— when you say that we must not draft 


egislation that assumes that labor is de- 
meaning or injurious. The intelligent citi- 
zens of Florida congratulated us on having 
so constructed the bill that it met their local 
situation; gave an opportunity for children 
to be employed around home; recognized 
that the state is largely agricultural; and 
gave a word of encouragement to the 
further development of technical training 
in school. OwEN R. LOVEJOY. 
New York City. 


The first “Argument in Brief” on the 
Panama Canal tolls, tho published on 
May 29, after the debating season was 
mostly over, has already proved service- 
able, as the following letter from the 
president of St. John’s College shows: 


I consider that the policy recently adopt- 
ed in bringing live topics to the attention 
of your readers an excellent one. 

he series of “Arguments in Brief” will 
be extremely useful, and it oy be inter- 
esting to you to know that the literary so- 
cieties have already availed themselves of 
your good help in preparing matter for 
their annual debate which takes place to- 
night. 

The question to be discussed was adopt- 
ed some time ago, and the arrival of your 
pamphlets and articles has been very for- 
tunate in enabling them to get up both 
sides of the question. THOMAS FELL. 


Annapolis, Md. 


After the summer is over and our 
readers can afford to indulge once more 
in heated argument, we shall continue the 
series. 





ee 


New Art and Old Confusions 


Nothing could be more different in 
tone than the two booklets on the newest 
art by Mr. Poore and Mr. Lauvrik.' The 
painter is sportive, ejaculatory, incon- 
secutive; the critic sober, painstaking 
and systematic. Whoever wishes amuse- 
ment may be directed to Mr. Poore, who- 
ever wants to know how the new art 
takes itself will do better with Mr. 
Lauvrik. Considering these differences, 
it is odd that both should make about the 
same findings and that both should de- 
cline to accept the logic of their judg- 
ment. The two observers agree that Post- 
Impressionism is excessively boisterous, 
infantile and “primitivistic,” that Cub- 
ism has the vice of a wholly arbitrary 
symbolism—‘“a private code” of the ar- 
tist. Mr. Lauvrik puts it, finally that Fu- 
turism is bumptious and sensational. 
Mr. Lauvrik thinks the kinetoscopic 
method “a puerile use of art.” Mr. Poore 
finds it amusing and thinks it may have 
limited possibilities. 

Of course neither ever uses such 
coarse and explicit words as your re- 
viewer, but the above is a fair para- 
phrase of their argument in the lan- 
guage of every day. Having shown the 
extravagance of the new movements, 
having demolished them by implication, 
one would expect at the end something 
like an unfavorable verdict. Such an 
expectation merely evinces a lack of ac- 
quaintance with art criticism as she is 
written today. It is as if each author ex- 
plained: “These are the results of my 
observations, but Heaven forbid that I 
should seem to hold any convictions on 
any matter artistic.” Mr. Lauvrik at 
least gives fair warning. His first sen- 
tence is, “I believe nothing happens ar- 
bitrarily either in nature or in society. 
Nor do I believe there is anything abso- 





1The New Tendency in Art. Post-Impressionism, 
Cubism, Futurism. By Henry Rankin Poore, A. N. A. 
Garden City, N. Y¥.: Doub! , Page & Co. IIlus- 
trated, $2. Is It Art? Post-Impressionism, Futurism, 
Cubism. By J. Nilsen Lauvrik. New York: The In- 
ternational Press. Illustrated, 50 cents. 
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lutely useless either in the thought or 
in the acts of humanity”—a most preg- 
nant and solemn sophism. Mr. Poore 
concludes cheerfully that the main thing 
is to give all charlatans and fanatics 


rope. “Tradition never needed saving: 
It somehow has a way of looking out for 
itself, and if it has not the seeds of per- 
ennial generation, it had better die.” 
Again a sophism of noble and engaging 
type. If tradition does indeed automat- 
ically and effectually look out for itself, 
under what universal delusion are laws 
made and codified, schools and univer- 
sities and academies most expensively 
maintained? One drops these books with 
the query whether the modern effort to 
keep an open mind is quite worth the 
trouble, and longing for a dash of old- 
fashioned prejudice. 

In having a distinct tendency, Mr. 
Caffin seems to bring a distinct moral’ 
advantage.” Yet his goal is merely a kind 
of glorified university extension bureau 
propelling art widely in “eddies of Cul- 
ture.” In general his theme is that art 
is closely allied to any skillful action. 
Emerson has put the matter with terse 
magnificence in an essay recently re- 
covered from the Dial. Mr. Caffin dilutes 
the idea so that it should lie easily on the 
tenderest stomach. Dilution is indeed his 
method. One sees that everything is mak- 
ing for a beauty loving and thoroly so- 
cialized democracy, but the processes are 
lost in a general flux the guiding marks 
of which are merely capitalized large 
words with shifting meanings. Certainly 
there is much amiss with art; much may, 
indeed, be hoped from a finer and truer 
democracy seeking expression. Any re- 
form that restores to art its public and 
representative function will be beneficial. 
So far we wholly share Mr. Caffin’s 
convictions, but what all this has to 
do with beaucratized art extension we 
utterly fail to see. At most such expedi- 
ents are merely palliatives; in a society 


2Art for Life’s | asm By Charles H. Caffin. New 
York: The Prang Co. 














that. really loved art they would clearly 
be unnecessary. As a capital example of 
the muddled warm-heartedness now in 
high vogue Mr. Caffin’s little book as- 
sumes almost documentary dignity. 
That art survives her champions is 
evidence of her exceeding toughness. 


Gains in Old Testament Criticism 


The recent death of Professor Charles 
A. Briggs, of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, recalls the fact that just twenty 
years ago he and Professor H. P. 
Smith, of Lane Theological Semin- 
ary, were suspended from the min- 
istry of the Presbyterian Church, 
largely on the ground of their ad- 
herence to the methods and results of 
the Higher Criticism, as applied to the 
Old Testament. Some ten years before, 
Professor Toy had lost his position in a 
Baptist theological school because he 
held similar views. The charges pre- 
ferred against Professors Briggs and 
Smith made special mention of the 
blighting heresies involved in the denial 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch and the unity of the book of 
Isaiah. But what a change has been 
wrought in these twenty years! In spite 
of an occasional persecution such as 
forced Professor Schmidt to leave Col- 
gate and Professor Mitchell to leave 
Boston University, continual progress 
has been made until freedom of research 
and instruction has been practically 
established in every institution that pre- 
tends to be more than a recruiting sta- 
tion for some particular brand of medi- 
evalism. The right and duty of using 
critical methods in biblical studies have 
been fully achieved and vindicated by 
results, and the specific questions in re- 
gard to the authorship of the Pentateuch 
and Isaiah have been finally answered 
by the overwhelming verdict of scholar- 
ship to the confusion, if not the destruc- 
tion, of heresy hunters and worshipers 
of tradition. The opponents of progress 
have been chagrined and defeated at 
every point. Professor Smith has long 
been known as the author of a standard 
Old Testament History projected along 
the lines of his “heretical” studies. Pro- 
fessor Toy, after a distinguished career 
as a teacher in Harvard University and 
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a writer of important biblical works, 
now receives, as a testimony of the 
esteem in which the scholarly world 
holds him, a presentation volume of bril- 
liant Studies in the History of Religions’, 
prepared by nearly a score of his friends 
in England, Germany and America. Pro- 
fessor Briggs has been equally fortunate 
in obtaining the scholar’s recognition 
and reward, and his latest book proves 
beyond a shadow of doubt that he died 
more “orthodox” in regard to The 
Fundamental Christian Faith? than the 
majority of his professional brethren 
who to-flay find shelter in the fold from 
which his enemies drove him out. 

No more striking evidence of the vic- 
tory achieved could well be found than 
the almost simultaneous publication of 
four new volumes on Old Testament In- 
troduction, which, coming from various 
countries and schools of thought, make 
conspicuous the revolutionary change 
which has taken place in biblical study 
and reveal the unanimity which at 
length prevails regarding established re- 
sults in all important matters of Old 
Testament investigation. Each of these 
books is most admirably adapted to the 
end its author had in view and all are 
worthy the highest commendation. For 
the Home University Library Professor 
G. F. Moore, of Harvard, has written a 
masterpiece of condensation and clear- 
ness on The Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment®. He gives a critical analysis and 
appraisal of the sources, with primary 
reference to the history of the literature 
and the development of the religion. 
Here we get the results succinctly and 
positively stated, with only hints at the 
processes and labor by which they have 
been attained. Professor Gray of Mans- 
field College, in his Critical Introduction 
to the Old Testament*, goes more into 
detail in his discussions and often gives 


1Studies in the History of Religions. Presented to 
Crawford Howell Toy by Pupils, Colleagues and 
Friends. Edited by David Gordon Lyon and George 
Foot Moore. New York: Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

*The Fundamental Christian Faith. The Origin, 
History and Interpretation of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., 
D. Litt., Professor in Union Theological Seminary. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

*The Literature of the Old Testament. By George 
Foot Moore, Harvard University. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 50 cents. 

‘A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
George Buchanan Gray, D. D., D. Litt., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Mansfield 
College, Oxford. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
75 cents. (This volume is in the Series of “Studies in 
Theology.’’) 
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contending views about mooted ques- 
tions. The volume is written in a style 
perfectly intelligible to bible students 
who are unable to read Hebrew, and it 
will satisfy the needs of those desiring 
some introduction to the methods and 


‘literature, as well as the results of criti- 


cal work in this field. Another American 
scholar contributes a volume of literary 
excellence and vitality in the form of A 
History of the Literature of Ancient 
Israel®, Professor Fowler quotes freely 
from the Old Testament and similar 
writings in other ancient literatures. He 
has used the results of critical research 
without specifically recounting them and 
has on this basis traced in a most invit- 
ing way the literary development of the 
Hebrew people. This splendid volume 
furnishes the most convincing proof of 
the value of studying the Old Testament, 
as other masterpieces of literature are 
studied. From Germany we have the 
most elaborate and substantial introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament that has been 
written since such works began to gar- 
ner the results of critical research. Pro- 
fessor Steuernagel is one of the younger 
group of Old Testament scholars and 
commentators who preserves an open 
mind, but does not run after the latest 
critical fad. His new Einleitung® is both 
thoro and careful. Not only the canonical 
books, but also the apocrypha and 
pseudepigrapha are fully and often min- 
utely discust. While the author has not 
attempted a complete bibliography the 
references to the literature are abun- 
dant and include English and American 
works. This ponderous tome of more 
than eight hundred large pages will 
doubtless prove to be a standard for 
many years to come. 

Taking these four works on Hebrew 
literature as representative, we may note 
some things in regard to Old Testament 
questions and problems that seem at 
least for the present generation of 
scholars definitely settled. In the first 
place the fact that two of these books 

5A History of the Literature of Ancient Israel, from 
the Earliest Times to 185 B. C. By Henry Thatcher 
Fowler, Ph. D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 


History in Brown University. New York: Macmillan 
Co. $2.25. 

*Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Alte Testament. 
Mit einem Anhang Ueber die Apokryphen und Pseu- 
depigraphen. Von D. Carl Steuernagel, A.O. Pro- 
fessor an der Universitat Halle. Tiibingen: Verlag 
von J. C. B. Mohr. Imported by G. E. Stechert & Co. 
of New York. 
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are prepared for readers interested in 
literature as such, rather than in a‘col- 
lection of sacred writings, and that the 
other two follow the same critical 
processes in the name of religion, fully 
warrants the statement of Professor 
Moore that biblical questions hereafter 
are to be “approached in the same way 
in which we should deal with similar 
questions in any other literature; criti- 
cal problems, whether in sacred texts or 
profane, can be solved only by the ap- 
plication of the established methods of 
historical criticism.” Not only must lit- 
erary and historical problems be so 
solved, but without these solutions one 
cannot understand the life, literature, 
history and religion of the Hebrew 
people. It is impossible to grasp fully the 
literary and historical values in the Pen- 
tateuch without first distinguishing the 
different layers of narrative represented 
by J, E, D and P. This analysis is funda- 
mental to any adequate study of these 
books. The four volumes we have been 
considering agree in making J the old- 
est of these narratives, written some- 
where about the ninth century B. C. E 
comes next in point of age and was early 
united with J. D comprises the larger 
part of Deuteronomy and originated in 
the time of Josiah about 625 B. C. While 
the Priestly document, designated by P, 
covering many of the levitical laws, con- 
tains older sections, its narrative por- 
tions and final form are all post-exilic. 
So much seems to be definitely settled 
in Pentateuchal analysis. All our authors 
agree that Isaiah is a composite work, 
the product of several writers living at 
different periods, and that the latter half 
of the book is entirely exilic or post- 
exilic. They place the book of Daniel in 
the Maccabean period and find that many 
of the psalms belong to the same era, and 
that all received their present form after 
the exile. They regard the Song of Solo- 
mon as a late collection of poems in 
praise of the delights of human love; 
Esther and Jonah as imaginative stories 
from the Persian or Greek period, and 
Joel, Job and Proverbs as _post-exilic 
compositions. Chronicles, Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah are all from the hand of the same 
priestly writer who freely molds the 
facts or invents new ones to suit his 
theories of religious development. It is 
safe to say that no competent body of 
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scholarship to-day disputes these con- 
clusions. 

When one reads and studies the writ- 
ings of the Hebrew prophets, poets and 
sages, under the guidance of these criti- 
cal and comparative surveys, he must 
realize more completely the immense 
contribution the men of ancient Israel 
have made to the life and thought of the 
world. Viewed in the light of its historic 
origins, its worldwide relationships and 
its inherent worth, it is not too much 
to say with Professor Fowler that 
Israel’s “literature is not only the de- 
posit of milleniums of Semitic history, 
but something unique in itself—inade- 
quately symbolized by the fine metal— 
rather the finest flowering of the whole 
Semitic race.” 


The Making of a Soul 


The charm of Queed is present in the 
new novel by Henry Sydnor Harrison, and 
this young American has once again imag- 
ined and clothed in ready-made serge a 


hero quaint—unique even—and in some’ 


ways altogether detached from society in 
general. Dr. Vivian, the slum doctor of the 
tale V. V.’s Eyes (Houghton, $1.30), is in 
another sense very far from detached; for 
his faith in humanity is boundless, like his 
love of individuals; and one of the char- 
acters justly remarks, on page 505, “He 
believed in miracles, and so they were al- 
ways happening to him.” But one doesn’t 
mind the fact that Mr. Harrison’s story 
runs to more than 500 pages. One is under 
the spell of the kindliness of hero and au- 
thor, too, and the fascination of the latter’s 
sincere and often dramatic romance. For it 
is a romance, with an American Sir Wil- 
loughby, the fashion-plate hero, and Vivian 
as the real hero; and a heroine upon whose 
depiction Mr. Harrison has lavished great 
earnestness, preceded by remarkable ob- 
servation and analysis, Carlisle Heth, beau- 
tiful daughter of ambitious parents, is a 
flesh-and-blood creation; and Dr. Vivian 
breathes into her (with Mr. Harrison’s 
help) the one thing that she lacked for 
twenty-something years—a soul. And we 
are grateful for the Cooney family—Car- 
lisle’s poor but cheerful relations. We know 
them, oh, so well: and are better for the 
knowing. 

There is, in compensation for the fact 
that there is rather less of humor than in the 
earlier volume, more seriousness of purpose. 
Not that the novelist is too serious. 
But whereas Queed was chiefly notable for 
its delightful echoing of life in old-fash- 
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ioned Richmond, with many pleasing char- 
acter studies and little absurdities of inci- 
dent, the newer book is from cover to 
cover a drama of American society in the 
making and unmaking; of industrial evo- 
lution and pollution from high sources, and 
the complexity of the relations of our good 
instincts and bad. The personality of the 
Southern beauty who is, when all is said, 
the most solid figure here, develops, under 
the influence of the quixotic slum-doctor, 
far more plausibly than Queed’s did under 
the charming guidance of Miss Charlie. 
And Mr. Harrison, for all his whimsicality, 
has firmly grasped a vital theme in the 
awakening of this “society girl” to newer 
ethics, finer aspirations. Some readers will 
be amazed that it has been possible for Mr. 
Harrison to make the record of social, civic 
and commercial life in a Southern town of 
these United States so palatable a fiction. 


_ The touch is light, in spite of the lavished 


care—the author is said to have worked 
over his manuscript during two long years; 
and one is thankful that the story of V. V. 
and Miss Carlisle Heth fell into Mr. Har- 
rison’s hands rather than into those of the 
late David Graham Phillips. Come to think 
it over, however, Mr. Phillips did try to 
tell this story, or one something like it. The 
plot is not a new discovery. But the tale 
is none the less fresh. 

And we recommend it unreservedly. Even 
the sentimentalist attracted by the some- 
what cheap title will not be wholly disap- 
pointed; in sentiment the novel is nowise 
wanting. But the lover of Meredith need 
not, on the other hand, fight shy of V. V. 
because of the sentimentalist’s jostling 
presence. Mr. Harrison’s novel is a dis- 
tinguished achievement; its elements of 
tragic irony are nowise depressing. Rather 
is the story heartening and the moral sound. 
Reader, you will make no mistake in look- 
ing into V. V.’s Eyes, and looking steadily. 


A Book on Stock Exchanges 


The New York Stock Exchange and the 
trading in securities which is facilitated 
by it have been attacked recently by the 
Pujo committee of the national House and 
in various projects of legislation at Wash- 
ington and Albany. The Stock Exchange 
from Within (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$1.50), by William C. Van Antwerp, a New 
York broker and a member of the Ex- 
change, is a defense and an explanation. 
He hopes, his preface says, that it may dull 
the sharp edge of misinformed criticism, 
and strengthen the hands and hearts of 
loyal friends of a greatly misunderstood 
institution. Mr. Van Antwerp was former- 
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ly a journalist. There is proof in his book 
that he has made himself familiar with 
the history of exchange trading, and has 
carefully studied the writings of econo- 
mists, here and abroad, which relate to his 
subject. 

In one chapter he sets out to answer the 
question whether such an institution as 
the New York Exchange is really needed 
and serves the public interest, or is merely 
a means for the promotion of gambling. 
The uses and abuses of speculation are 
considered in another. Here he explains 
why it is difficult to enforce the recommen- 
dation of the Hughes commission for an 
increase of the margins required on brok- 
ers’ contracts with trading customers. 
What are called short sales, those made by 
traders who foresee or expect a decline of 
prices, are the subject of an interesting 
chapter, in which the steadying effect of 
such sales is pointed out. In this part of the 
book may be found a history of Germany’s 
attempt to prevent such transactions by 
legislation. There has recently been a move- 
ment at Washington and in the New York 
Legislature for the compulsory incorpora- 
tion of the Exchange. Mr. Van Antwerp 
summarizes the arguments against incor- 
poration. They were presented a few 
months ago by the New York Merchants’ 
Association and other organizations at Al- 
bany, where they prevented the passage of 
an incorporation bill. 

It is shown that the Exchange has 
fought against what are called bucket 
shops. Since the book was published, Mr. 
Van Antwerp—as a member of a com- 
mittee of the Exchange, we think—has 
made a tour of investigation and has re- 
ported the existence of many of these so- 
called “branch offices” of the Exchange in 
New York and other states. Recent prose- 
cution by the national Government has not 
supprest them. He narrates the history of 
panics here and in Europe, and especially 
that of the American panic of 1907, show- 
ing what were, in his judgment, the causes 
of it, and earnestly opposing those who 
assert that this notable disturbance was 
manufactured by wicked financiers for 
their own profit. 

For beginners in the broker’s business, 
and for all who want to know how that 
business is done, there are full explanations. 
In the closing chapters are histories of the 
London Stock Exchange and the Paris 
Bourse. An appendix of thirty pages con- 
tains the entire report of the: commission 
appointed by Governor Hughes (now a 
justice of the Supreme Court) in 1909, 
which devoted six months to a careful in- 
quiry concerning the New York Exchange. 
It has been very difficult to obtain copies of 
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this memorable and excellent report, and 
we are glad that it has been placed in this 
volume. 

To those who know nothing about Mr. 
Van Antwerp it should be said that as a 
journalist he exhibited, in connection with 
anonymous writings that attracted much 
attention and were effective for reform, a 
profound dislike for unjust practices and 
for misconduct in the management of great 
corporations. We are confident that he is 
thoroly sincere in what he says in this 
book. It should be read by all in whose 
minds hostility to the New York Stock 
Exchange has been excited, and who desire 
to hear an intelligent and earnest defense. 
The author’s numerous references make the 
work a guide to a library of authorities. 


Literary Notes 


Jerome D. Travers, amateur champion 
of the United States, 1907, 1908 and 1912, 
signs .Travers’ Golf Book, published with 
forty-eight illustrations by the Macmillan 
Company, $2. The illustrations from pho- 
tographs and the occasional diagrams are 
of decided practical value and the exposi- 


-tion is quite simple enough for any one 


who has driven off a few times under the 
eyes of an initiate. 


If Englishmen are the proverbial travel-. 
ers it is true also that they are more leisure- 
ly in describing their travels and that their 
publishers put their travels up in thicker, 
more unwieldy volumes than publishers in 
other lands dare do. H. M. Tomlinson hav- 
ing spent part of two years aboard a tramp 
that steamed from Swansea to Para and 
up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers to the 
Barbados, Jamaica and Tampa, has told all 
about it in The Sea and the Jungle in 
some 350 pages, using a style much like 
that of other Englishmen we know. (Im- 
ported by Dutton, $2.50.) 


In these days of arctic and antarctic ex- 
ploration it is well to know something of 
the manner of life in regions where the only 
annoyance never afforded by travelers is 
that of heat. The brothers Leith—C. K. and 
A. T.—give a vivid and readable account of 
A Summer and Winter on Hudson’s Bay— 
in summer by canoe and sail boat and in 
winter by dog sledge. The volume is without 
any literary art, but it has the air of actu- 
ality which comes of personal experience. 
There are pleasant glimpses in it of the 
Esquimaux and Indians of the Northern 
regions—very likeable people with many 
good qualities. The authors undertook 
the trip for scientific purposes, but its re- 
sults from this point of view are only 
slightly indicated in their book (Madison, 
Wisconsin). 
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The Australian Capital Named 


When we published, September 12, 1912, 
the story of the selection of a site for the 
capital of the Australian Commonwealth, 
the future city had not even a name and 
there was much discussion as to what it 
would be called. Some argued for a native 
name, such as Myola, meaning “a meeting- 
place.” Others brought forward various 
local celebrities as worthy godfathers. The 
decision lay with the Federal Government 
and the.secret was so well kept that there 
was great curiosity as to what name Lady 
Denman would find in the golden case 
handed her at the christening of the capital 
on March 12. 

A strange group was that which stood 
on the pedestal of the monument marking 
the center of the city-to-be. Of the three 
men, the most conspicuous by reason of 
gold braid and cocked hat was “His Ex- 
cellency the Right Honourable Sir Thomas 
Denman, Baron, P.C., C.C.M.C., K.C. 
V.O., Governor General and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia,” so his name reads on the cornerstone. 
But this inscription lies like an epitaph. It 
is a shame to play such a trick on the 
archeologists of the future. The men who 
really laid the stone and ruled the Common- 
wealth were the two who stood beside him: 
Andrew Fisher, Scotchman by birth and 
twenty years ago an engineer in a Queens- 
land mining town, now Prime Minister, and 
King O’Malley, Canadian by birth, but hail- 
ing from California and Tasmania, now 
Minister for Home Affairs. 

Just at noon Lady Denman opened the 
case and announced, “I name the capital 
of Australia Canberra.” 

So the Government, altho it represents 
the Labor party and is supposed to be 
radical if not revolutionary, fell back here 
upon solid British conservatism and decided 
to let well enough alone. Canberra is the 
name the place has borne ever since it was 
settled some fifty years ago. On the early 
papers it is spelled “Canbury,” as if it were 
of English origin, altho there is an awful 
rumor afloat that it is an aboriginal word 
meaning “laughing jackass.” Even if this 
is true it is not so bad as it seems, for the 
bird that goes by that name is a charac- 


teristic Australian species of kingfisher 
whose only fault is that it has too big a 
voice and uses it too much. The voice really 
would fit the emu better. To satisfy the 
refined taste of the younger generation of 
Australians an effort has been made to 
prove that the term is really derived from 
the French jacasse, a chatterbox. But the 
bird does not chatter; it undeniably brays 
and it may be presumed that the Austra- 
lian pioneers knew more about jackasses 
than they did about French. 

Having given the capital a name, the 
next step is to write poetry about it. No 
rime for Canberra has yet been discovered; 
but otherwise the Australian muse is doing 
her level best. A guinea prize, offered by 


the Sydney Bulletin for the best sonnet, » 


brought out sixty entries, of which the fol- 
lowing was adjudged the finest: 


CANBERRA 
(BY NINA MURDOCH) 

She, who should bear her as a bounteous queen, 
Like some poor suppliant beggar-maiden stands 
Out on the barren plain, with empty hands; 
No flashing jeweled stream with silver sheen 
Girdles her waist, but in its stead a mean 
Brown belt of stagnant waterholes. And lands 
Far distant will make mock to see thick bands 
Of dust, where a bright fillet should have been. 


Haply the’ years with cunning fingers swift 
Will weave this beggar maid a costly gown 
Of borrowed splendor, and to deck her hair 
Will bring a flashing diadem for gift. 

Yet tho she wear fine raiment and a crown, 
What power can make a barren woman bear? 


This is not at all the proper spirit in 
which to hail the queen city of the Com- 
monwealth. But most of the other poems 
are quite as pessimistic as to its prospects. 
Here is one that did not get any prize: 

Hush-a-bye, dear Baby-town: 

(Other towns must toil and play, 
You can slumber day by day.) 

Hid away from Fortune’s frown, 
And our foemen—white and brown, 
(Who in search of spoil would stray, 


Where, a brooklet winds its way?) 
Sleep well on your fern-clad down! 


Hush, O dear one, do not cry 
For more water. By-and-bye 
You shall drink your little fill, 
You shall have all gold can buy, 
And as we each want supply, 
We shall deem you dearer still. 

Judging by the way she is being treated 
by.her elder sisters, Cinderella would have 
been a more appropriate name than Can- 
berra. But our Washington, of which we 
are now so proud, past thru the same pe- 
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riod of contempt. Perhaps, too, these poets 
all belong to the opposition party and the 
Labor poets are still to hear from. 

EDWIN E. SLOSSON. 


Competing Profitably with Silkworms 


European manufacturers of artificial silk 


gained large profits in 1912, and the indus- 
try is growing. (Methods of artificial silk 
making were described in the Survey of the 
World for February 27, 1913.) The net 
earning of the Belgian company, at Tubize, 
were about $500,000. This company, which 
has branches in Hungary and Russia, re- 
cently expended $530,000 for improvements 
and extensions, and increased its daily out- 
put by 3300 pounds. The largest of all the 
companies, which is situated at Elberfeld, 
in Germany, had a net profit last year of 
$886,000, altho*it is capitalized at only 
$1,200,000. Its dividend is to be increased 
from 36 to 40 per cent. The capital was 
doubled two years ago by a stock dividend. 
This company has a subsidiary corporation 
in France, which paid 22% per cent, and 
another, paying 10 per cent, in Austria. 

. There are now in various parts of the 
world 33 companies making artificial silk 
by the viscose process, which is displacing 
other processes by lower cost of production. 
It is well protected by patents, the owners 
of which receive a royalty of about 50 cents 
a pound. A French company that uses it 
had a net profit last year of $316,600 on an 
output of 550,000 pounds. This company is 
enlarging its plant, intending to multiply 
its output by four, because, its officers say, 
the demand for its silk, to be used for wear- 
ing apparel, upholstery, curtains and hang- 
ings, is growing rapidly. Estimates of the 
cost of production (royalty included) by the 
three processes that have been used are as 
follows: Viscose, 65 cents a pound; cupro- 
ammonium, $1.05; Chardonnet, $1.31. 


Violets as a Pest 


A queer relationship of good and evil in 
plants has come to light in investigating 

e “red spider,”—that serious pest of cot- 
ton-culture in certain parts of the South. 
Nothing would seem more commendable in 
a village housewife than to make her door- 
yard pretty with borders and beds of vio- 
lets; yet by doing so she runs a serious 
risk of destroying her husband’s cotton 
crop, for these violets are probably the 
original source, and, are now the chief sus- 
taining agent, of the mite which spoils the 
cotton-plant with the “rust” which some- 
times kills a whole field of it. . 

As soon as the infested cotton dies, or be- 
comes untempting in the fall, the mites 
migrate to other plants, most of which fail 
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the insects by dying in the early frosts. 
Upon two, however, they survive during 
the winter, to the mere cold of which they 
seem indifferent. One of these is the poke- 
weed, on the winter buds of whose fleshy 
roots they continue to feed. Most of the in- 
fection in fields remote from villages may 
be traced to a pokeweed, or a clump of it, 
whence the mites have traveled, after 
spring revival, multiplying rapidly as they 
advance. But violets seem to be their nat- 
ural harbor, and, as these remain green all 
winter in the South, they can live upon 
them easily. Various remedies are recom- 
mended, but the principal one is either to 
dig up all the violets in the cotton country 
or else spray them with an insecticide. But 
who wants a bouquet of violets bedewed 
with Paris green or London purple? 


The Martyrs of the Antarctic 


Commander Evans, before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society at Albert Hall, told of 
his last parting from Captain Scott: 

“On January 3 Captain Scott came into 
our tent and told us that he was sure he 
could reach the Pole if my party gave up 
one man and made the return journey short- 
handed. On January 4 the last supporting 
party, consisting of Lashley, Crean, and 


myself, marched south to latitude 87.34- 


with the Polar party, and, seeing that they 
were traveling rapidly yet easily, we shook 
hands all around and said good-bye. Up to 
this time no traces of the successful Nor- 
wegians had been seen and we all fondly 
imagined that our flag would be the first to 
fly at the South Pole. We gave three cheers 
for the Southern party as they stepped off, 
and then turned our sledge and commenced 
our homeward march of nearly 800 miles. 
We frequently looked back until we saw 
the last of Captain Scott and his four com- 
panions, a tiny black spot on the horizon. 
Little did we think that our three cheers 
were the last appreciation they would ever 
know.” 

The Polar party covered the 145 geo- 
graphical miles there remained in a fort- 
night, following the tracks of Amundsen’s 
dogs from latitude 88. The Englishmen 
reached the pole January 17, 1912, fixing 
the spot by means of a four-inch theodolite. 
They differed from Amundsen’s reckoning, 
as shown by his flag, by half a mile. And 
on the nineteenth they started homeward. 

Their fatal progress is a part of history. 
After the death of Seaman Evans from 
severe concussion, the explorers pushed 
northward with pluck, but with diminishing 
energy. “Their best march on the barrier 
was only nine miles, and in the later stages 
their marches dropped to three miles. The 
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depots were 65 miles apart, and contained a 
week’s provisions. They must have known 
that their slow progress was not good 
enough, but they could not increase their 
speed over such bad surfaces. The tempera- 
tures fell as they advanced instead of rising 
as expected. And we find them recording a 
temperature of minus 46.2 one night. 
“Poor Oates’s feet and hands were badly 
frost-bitten. He constantly appealed to Dr. 
Wilson for advice. ‘What could he do?’ Poor 
gallant soldier, we thought such worlds of 
him. Wilson could only answer, ‘Slog on.’ On 
March 17, which was Captain Oates’s birth- 
day, he walked out to his death in a gallant 


‘ endeavor to save his comrades, and as our 


dead leader wrote, ‘It was the act of a brave 
man and an English gentleman.’ He always 
lived as he died, a magnificent man. 

“Scott, Wilson and Bowers fought on 
until March 21, only doing about 20 miles 
in four days, and then they were forced to 
camp 11 miles south of One Ton Depot. 
They were kept here by a blizzard which 
was too violent to permit them to move, and 
on March 25 Captain Scott wrote that mes- 
sage to the public: ‘Had we lived, I should 
have had a tale to tell of the hardihood, en- 
durance, and courage of my companions 
which would have stirred the hearts of Eng- 
lishmen. These rough notes and our dead 
bodies must tell the tale.’” 

It was not in the fury and the foam, 

The swift, earth-shaking tumult, and the shout 


Of close-knit squadrons riding hard and home, 
That he went out. 


For him no trumpets called with jubilant blast, 
Only the ice-wind’s everlasting moan; 
Alone into the solitude he passed, 
Yet not alone. 


—Such is the tribute which the London 
Spectator pays to Oates’s courageous death. 
At an anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society held on eyed 26, Cap- 
tain Scott was 
awarded the Pa- 
tron’s Medal and 
the Antarctic 
Medal voted by 





the Society in 1904. Lady Scott was pre- 
sented with a silver casket in which to keep 
these awards. She will herself design a 
bronze statue, to be erected at Cheltenham 
by public subscription, to Dr. Wilson, the 
scientist who accompanied her husband to 
the pole. Lord Curzon, President of the 
Royal Society, said that Scott’s dash to the 
Pole was, in its fatality, a great drama. No 
attempt will be made to disturb the bodies 
of the heroes. The British Museum will pub- 
lish the scientific notes of the expedition. 


Electric Auction Sales 


In order to do away with the immense 
amount of noise, disorder and confusion 
that accompany auction sales, a Holland in- 
ventor has devised an electric method which 
is so successful that such sales in The 
Hague and other cities are now conducted 
in silence and comfort. 

The customary selling of eggs by auction 
that prevails in Holland is usually a weekly 
affair in the Dutch agricultural centers. 
The eggs are auctioned off in 2500 lots. 
With this new plan each bidder sits in a 
numbered seat and is given a push button 
connected with a large dial. 

The auctioneer is stationed in front of 
this large dial, upon which are prices rang- 
ing from the lowest to the highest. There 
is also a large wall board which contains 
a similar set of numbers which can be elec- 
trically lighted, also connected with the 
seats. As soon as a lot of eggs or other 
allotment is announced and de- 
scribed, the auctioneer, sitting 
quietly below the dial, moves a 
hand slowly around it. When the 
hand reaches any figure that 
suits the bidder, he presses the 
button at his seat. This simulta- 
neously stops the dial-hand and 
lights up the corresponding fig- 
ure on the board. At the same 
moment an electric annunciator 
registers and tolls off the num- 
ber and seat of the bidder. 
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THE TENT IN WHICH CAPTAIN SCOTT DIED 


From a photograph in the London Daily Mirror taken by the search party after the snow had been 
cleared away. When the tent was first sighted on November 10, 1912, snow covered all but the peak. 
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Then the auctioneer slowly and deliber- 
ately resumes his methodical twisting of 
the dial-hand. As it revolves the next bidder 
can register a higher bid, and so on until 
the auction sale is over. 


Railway Plans and Progress in Africa 


Altho a few miles of rails were laid in 
Africa before 1880, nearly all the work 
which this map shows by its solid lines has 
been accomplished since that date, chiefly 
within the present century. Egypt has now 
2500 miles of railroad, Algeria-Tunis 3125 
miles and South Africa almost 12,000 
miles. To connect these two poles of popula- 
tion and business, the “Cape-to-Cairo line,” 
a combination of railways with navigation 
of lakes and rivers along the great depres- 
sion in east central Africa, lacks only some 
900 miles of being continuous. 

Two other north-and-south lines have 
been sketched and in part constructed. One, 
the westernmost, is Berthelot’s projection 
across the Sahara to Lake Chad, by way 
of Timbuctu, of the Algerian line from 
Oran now resting at Colomb. To the fer- 
tile and populous shore of this great cen- 
tral lake of the Sudan is directed also a 
second trans-Saharan line, known as 
Bonsard’s, from Tripoli thru the oases 
along the ancient caravan trail. This will 
be the shorter of the two, and give the 
most direct route to the upper Kongo re- 
gion, while the Berthelot line will afford 
a northern outlet to the various roads 
striking inland thru Senegambia and 
Nigeria, where civilization is extending 
rapidly under neighborly French and Eng- 
lish control and energy. 

From Lake Chad a line is projected 
southward to the Kongo at Stanleyville, 
crossing the great Ubangi River near the 
head of navigation, and making accessible 
a healthful, populous, and resourceful dis- 
trict. From Stanleyville, the central point 
of transportation and commerce in the 
Kongo Free State, where the river makes 
its great bend from north to west, it will 
soon be possible to go by steamboat or 
train to any part of South or East Afrcia. 
The distance by rail between the Mediterra- 
nean and Stanleyville will be about 3750 
miles. This railway to Lake Chad and 
across the Sahara would open to traffic 
the forests, cattle ranges and fertile up- 
lands of the Belgian interior, now restrict- 
ed to the uncertain movements of the 
river-boats; and compartively short addi- 
tions southward (likely, indeed, to be made 
first) would connect it with Lake Tan- 
ganyika and the growing transportation 
system of Rhodesia. 
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Several east-and-west transcontinental ~ 


routes have been begun. One plan is to com- 
plete a coast line from Tangier to Port 
Said, a third of which already exists. It 


‘would connect all the Mediterranean sea- 


ports and make available broad tracts of 
farming-land now useless because too far 
from the infrequent ports; and it would 
stimulate industry and trade in many se- 
cluded oases. 

A Sudanese transcontinental line will 
certainly be constructed soon, which will 
connect the various railroads pushing in- 
land from the Atlantic ports between Da- 
kar and Lagos, and carry their traffic to 
and from Suakim on the Red Sea. Its great- 
est length would be about 4500 miles. No 
serious obstacles would be encountered by 
the engineers anywhere along the line, 
since there are no mountains to be sur- 
mounted, and the grades would be light. 
Hence it ought to be able to make rates 
upon freight so low that it would become 
a profitable route for shipments between 
the Orient and North or South America. 
One-fifth of this lay-out is now in operation, 
reaching westward via Sennar to El Obeid, 
between which and Kibbo, on Lake Chad, 
lies the thickly populated, arable and pas- 
toral region of the Egyptian Sudan, and 


eastward from the coast to the northern . 


border of Nigeria. 

A third cross-country route will continue 
the British line from Mombasa to Victoria 
Nyanza, and from that lake across Uganda, 
one of the most promising parts of British 
East Africa, over the foothills of Mt. Ru- 
wenzori and down-stream, thru valuable for- 
ests, to Stanleyville. This route will open a 
region of probable mineral as well as known 
woodland wealth, and will be extremely pic- 
turesque and attractive to tourists and 
sportsmen. It is further proposed to build 
a line from Stanleyville down the Kongo to 
meet the existing rails from Banana to 
Brazzaville, with a branch passing over 
to the Gaboon valley and down it to Libre- 
ville.. It is also proposed to run a line from 
Stanleyville over to and across the Ubangi 
Valley, and thence across the French Kongo 
to Duala, the port of Kamerun. It seems 
probable that this equatorial transconti- 
nental railway will be the first to be realized. 
The great need and its comparative short- 
ness (altho in places it will be difficult to 
build) favor its early completion along one 
or both of its western extensions. 

Reference to the map will show how 
greatly these lines and their feeders will, 
when constructed, shorten journeys and 
haulage from one part of the continent to 
another, or to Europe, as compared with 
the present round-about means of travel; 
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~ and any one familiar with the geography 


and resources of the southern half of Africa 
will appreciate what a wealth of opportunity 
and of material will be made available by 
their construction and “linking up.” A 
single short but important link, now in 
preparation, is an illustration. 

Nyasaland is a district west and south of 
Lake Nyasa, settled by British immigrants 
who cultivate cotton, tobacco, coffee, and 
other crops. For some years they have had a 
railroad from their principal town, ‘Blan- 
tyre, to the navigable part of the Shire 


RAILWAYS IN AFRICA 


River, by which the overflow of the lake 
reaches the Zambesi. The colony soon came 
to the limit of its progress, however, because 
its products had to go out first by rail to 
Port Herald, then by barge down the Shire 
to Kaia, then by boat down the main river 
to Chinde, and finally in lighters or small 
freight carriers to Beira, before really 
starting on their voyage to a European 
market. Machinery and other supplies came 
in by the same slow and costly method; 
and the worst of it is that annually 
the water is so low in the Shire that 
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RAILROADS INVADING THE AFRICAN HINTERLAND 


Note the three projected transcontinental systems, one along the Barbary coast from Tangier to Port 
Said, one across the Sudan from various Atlantic terminals to Suakim on the Red Sea, and one under the 
equator from Libreville and Banana to Mombasa. Stanleyville will be the railway center of central Africa. In 
South Africa, the only important link yet to be built is that connecting the German road at Keelmanshoop 
with the English system. 
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for many weeks at a time boats cannot 
pass up or down at all. Now a railway 
is about to be built from Beira directly 
into Nyasaland, and this productive colony 
will at once resume its prosperity and 
progress. 


Farm Ownership 


Of the 6,361,502 farms in the United 
States in 1910, about five-eighths were 
operated by owners and three-eighths by 
tenants. The small remainder, amounting 
to less than one per cent, were operated by 
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WHAT THE FARM CENSUS SHOWS 


hired managers. In New England a larger 
proportion of farms were operated by own- 
ers than in any other section of the coun- 
try, while in the Southern states about helf 
of the farms were rented. The average 
number of acres in farms operated by the 
owners is 151.6 and in farms operated by 
tenants, 96.2. In both cases there has been 
practically no change in size since 1900. 

Of the farms which were owned by the 
operator almost exactly two-thirds were 
free from mortgage and one-third were 
mortgaged. The proportion of farms owned 
free from mortgage is higher in the South- 
ern than in the Northern states. The aver- 
age value of the farms operated by their 
owners in this country is $6289, while the 
average size of the mortgage is $1715. The 
indebtedness is therefore 27.3 per cent of 
the value. 

Ninety-five per cent of the farm opera- 
tors of the United States are native whites, 
10.5 per cent are foreign-born whites and 
14.5 per cent colored. The percentage of 
farm owners is somewhat different. Among 
this class 80.1 per cent are native whites, 
13.8 per cent foreign-born whites and 6.1 
per cent are colored. Of farm tenants 66.2 
per cent are native whites, 5.0 per cent 
foreign-born whites and 28.8 per cent col- 
ored. This brings out the interesting com- 
parison that there are more than twice as 
many farms owned by foreign-born whites 
as by colored, while more than five times 
as many farms are rented by colored as by 
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foreign-born whites. The number of negro 
farmers has increased more rapidly during 
the past decade than that of white farmers. 

It may be of interest at the present time 
to know that in 1910 there were 2215 farm 
operators who were Japanese, while in 1900 
their number had been 39. Among the 
Chinese the number of farm operators 
has decreased from 938 in 1900 to 
636 in 1910. Considerably more than 
half of the foreign-born farm operators in 
the United States came from Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries. Altho 14 per 
cent of the foreign-born whites in the 
United States in 1910 were born in Ire- 


land, only 5 per cent of the foreign-born. 


farm operators were from. that country. 
WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


A Mysterious Gas 


X, it is provisionally called by its dis- 
coverer, Sir J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge 
University. This is in accordance with the 
definition given by a high-school girl in 
her algebra examination. In reply to the 
question “What is the meaning of X?” she 
answered, quite correctly, “X is something 
you use when you don’t know what you are 
talking about.” Well, Professor Thomson 
does not know what he is talking about. 
He only knows that he has got a gas that 
does not correspond to anything hitherto 
described. 

He gets it by the same means as Roent- 
gen got his x-rays, that is, by the action 
of the kathode rays. The kathode rays con- 
sist of a stream of negatively electrified 
corpuscles in a tube almost completely ex- 
hausted of its gas. When they strike 
against the glass on the other side of the 
tube there they start up the x-rays by 
which we can see the shadow of our bones. 
But if the kathode rays are focussed on a 
little piece of metal the bombardment of 
this by the innumerable corpuscles moving 
with almost the velocity of light, heats it 
to the melting point and drives out of the 
metal all of the occluded gases such as 
hydrogen and carbon dioxid. Among them 
comes the mysterious stranger, a stable 
gas which may be preserved in a glass tube 
and has an atomic weight of 3. The atomic 
weight Professor Thomson determines by 
an ingenious method of his own, the most 
delicate process of analysis known to man; 
for every element and compound in a mix- 
ture of gases, too small to be seen or 
weighed, records its weight and electric 
charge upon a photographic plate. Those 
interested will find it described in Nature of 
May 29. 
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This unknown gas, X,, might be thought 
a form of hydrogen, that is, H, instead of 
ordinary hydrogen which has two atoms to 
the molecule and is represented by H,. Thus 
we have ozone, O,, as well as oxygen, 'O.. 
But ozone is a much more active gas than 
ordinary oxygen and so we should expect 
that H, would be less stable than ordinary 
hydrogen. On the contrary, X, is so stable 
that it will not combine with oxygen as 
hydrogen does to form water..The Russian 
‘ chemist Mendeléef, thirty years ago, con- 
ducted a scheme, the periodic law, which 
was designed to include all possible ele- 
ments, not only those that were then 
known but all that might be discovered in 
the future. He provided a pigeon-hole for 
an element with an atomic weight of three 
but prophesied that it would be still more 
active than fluorin. It would then be such 
an energetic element that it would eat its 


way out of a glass tube like a rat out of a- 


wooden trap. But X, does not show any 
such active disposition. 

We might even go so far as to imagine 
that the new gas was manufactured out 
of the metal by the bombardment of the 
electrified corpuscles, for recent investiga- 
tions have got us accustomed to the idea of 
the transmutation of elements. But Pro- 
fessor Thomson has found that the gas is 
not given off from new-made metals at all. 
He obtained the largest amount of X, from 
a piece of lead from the roof of Trinity 
College Chapel, several hundred years old. 
On the other hand, lead freshly precipi- 
tated from a lead acetate solution produced 
no X, when subjected to the action of the 
kathode rays. So the new element or com- 
pound must for the present be symbolized 
by X,, meaning in this case not a superior 
quality, as in the case of cloth or ale, but 
a triple mystery. 


The Stefansson Expedition 


“The sensational aspect of the Canadian 
arctic expedition is that, if it should prove 
as successful as it conceivably may, it will 
close forever the chapter of geographical 
discovery, for the only place on the whole 
earth where there can possibly be land of 
any considerable extent the very existence 
of which is unknown to us is the unexplored 
area of a million or so square miles that is 
represented by white patches on our map, 
lying between Alaska and the north pole.” 

So writes Vilhjdlmar Stefansson, in the 
New York Times, of the expedition which 
the Canadian government is sending under 
his direction to spend three winters and 
four summers in scientific observation and 
exploration in the Arctic. 

The steam whaler “Karluk” put out from 
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Victoria, B. C., on June 17, in charge of 
Capt. Robert Bartlett, who sailed the 
“Roosevelt” for Peary. On board were most 
of the big party of fifteen scientists who 
compose the working staff; Mr. Stefansson 
and the remaining members will join them 
at Nome on July 8. 

All sorts of investigations are on the 
program. The anthropologists, among 
whom Mr. Stefansson himself is numbered, 
will study the archeology and ethnology of 
the Eskimo; their special problem will be 
to determine the present and former limits 
of human occupation. In the summer they 
will hunt for the remains of Eskimo vil- 
lages. The “blond Eskimos” discovered by 
Mr. Stefansson on his last expedition will 
be carefully studied and perhaps caught in 
moving pictures for all the world to see. 
But nobody will try to “civilize” them: Mr. 
Stefansson wrote in THE INDEPENDENT for 
December 28, 1911, just what he thought of 
such attempts. (“The Indian and Civiliza- 
tion.’’) 

Then the geology and zoology of the 
whole region from Alaska to Coronation. 
Gulf is-to be worked over, and specimens 
secured; and the geographers will map un- 
explored coasts and plot the continental 
shelf by soundings. 

There may be available trade routes - be- 
tween the islands off the coast, and copper 
and other metals in them: the expedition 
will look for both. But the most alluring 
possibility is that this uncharted stretch of 
Arctic sea may yield new and unknown 
lands, even in sophisticated 1913. 
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MILITANT SUFFRAGIST (after long and futile efforts to light a fire for her ¢ea- 
kettle). “And to think that only yesterday I burnt two pavilions and a church.” 


Fifty Years Ago 
From The Bndependent, June 25, 1863. 


Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, an able chemist, has 
been chosen Rumford Professor at Harvard 
University. Columbia College a year or two 
since refused to appoint him to.a chemical 
professorship. Because he did not under- 
stand chemistry? No; because he was a Uni- 
tarian! This is as if you should refuse to get 
your clothes of the best tailor because he 
did not make jack knives to suit you. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field has gone to England 
in furtherance of his favorite Atlantic Tel- 
egraph enterprise. Both ends of the pro- 
posed telegraph line are to be under the con- 
trol of England. No American is a real 
friend of his country who will give a cent 
to helo England at present to such a tre- 
mendous military engine as that. 


Pebbles 


“Was that you I kissed in the conserva- 
tory last night?” 
“About what time was it?”—Punch. 


She—Father bought a Rembrandt today. 
He—What horsepower?—University of 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl, 
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—Leo Cheney, in Punch. 


“What makes a man always give a 
woman a diamond engagement ring?” 
“A woman.”—Wisconsin Sphinx. 


“She told me to kiss her on either cheek.” 

“And you—” 

“Hesitated a long time between them.”— 
Lehigh Burr. 


Soph—“How do you like military drill?” 

Fresh—“Oh, it’s a bore.” 

Editor’s Explanation: Bore=drill.—Wis- 
consin Sphinx. 





Interesting Youth—“Did you see those 
autos skid?” 

Coedna—“Sir, how dare you be so 
familiar?”—ZI linois Siren. 


He was seated in the parlor 
And he said unto the light, 
“Either you or I, old fellow, 
“Will be turned down tonight.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


Bill—“Are you maried?” 
Poster—“Yep.” 


Bill—‘Anything running about the we P 
house?” 

Poster—“Only a fence.”—Stanford Chap- 
arral. i 
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The Tariff Bill} 


The Senate committee completed its work 
on the House tariff bill, and it was laid be- 
fore the Democratic caucus. There is a long 
list of changes. Nearly all of these are re- 
ductions: ‘They will reduce the estimated 
revenue by about $5,000,000, but a new tax 
on brandy used in fortifying wines will add 
$7,000,000, and one of 5 cents a bunch on 
bananas may yield $2,000,000. The House 
bill’s provisions concerning wool and sugar 
were not materially changed. 

That part of the bill which imposes an 
income tax was modified by lowering the 
exemption limit from $4000 to $3000,: for 
unmarried persons. It is proposed that, for 
married persons, there shall be an addition 
of $1000 for a dependent wife or husband, 
and one of $500 for a dependent child, but 
only two such children are to be taken into 
account. Senator Hitchcock asked the com- 
mittee to attach an amendment embodying 
Attorney-General McReynolds’s project for 
a graduated tax on corporations and manu- 
facturers engaged in the tobacco business, 
but the amendment was rejected. Parts of 
the administrative sections which offended 
foreign manufacturers and exporters have 
been excluded or improved. The proposed 
reduction of 5 per cent on goods imported 
in American ships was cut out. 

In the labby investigation there has been 
much testimony as to work done and money 
expended in relation to sugar duties, the 
beet sugar industry striving to preserve the 
duty, and certain refiners seeking the re- 
moval of it. Many letters were produced 
ahd read. But nearly all of this testimony 
related to what was done in past years. 
Some of the letters, for example, were writ- 
ten in 1907, 1908 or 1909. Large sums were 
expended, mainly in publicity projects, and 
there was a movement for the purchase of 
a Chicago newspaper. The same committee 
will inquire as to a statement recently made 
by Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, that he was ap- 
proached by persons claiming to be able to 
exert influence in Congress and in the De- 
partment of Justice in connection with the 
suit which involves a dissolution of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific com- 
bination. 
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Washington Notes 


John L. McNab, Federal District Attor- 
ney at San Francisco, resigned last week 
and at the same time complained in a long 
and bitter dispatch to the President that he 
had been driven to do this because the At- 
torney-General, against his protest, had or- 
dered a postponement of the trial of M. I. 
Diggs and Andrew Caminetti, indicted un- 
der the White Slave act. Caminetti is a 
son of State Sendtor Caminetti, recently 
appointed Commissioner of Immigration. 
Friends of the defendants had been boast- 
ing that the District Attorney. would be 
restrained by political influence. It appears 
that the postponement was ordered at the 
request of Secretary Wilson. The elder 
Caminetti wanted to be present at the trial 
of his son, but the Secretary desired him 
to remain in Washington for the present. 
Therefore he asked for the postponement. 

Among the nominations made last week 
were the following: Thomas Nelson Page, 
of Virginia, Ambassador to Italy; Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, of New Jersey, Minister 
to the Netherlands; Meredith Nicholson, 
of Indiana, Minister to Portugal; Pleasant 
A. Stovall, of Georgia, Minister to Switzer- 
land; John B. O’Rear,-of Missouri, Minister 
to Bolivia; Thomas Ewing, Jr., of New 
York, Commissioner of Patents. The Am- 
bassadorship at Vienna has been offered to 
Maurice F. Egan, now Minister to Den- 
mark. 


Trust Questions 


It was understood at Washington last 
week that the President would sign the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation bill, which has 
a paragraph providing that no part of the 
money assigned to the Department of Jus- 
tice shall be expended in prosecuting com- 
binations of farmers or workingmen for 
violation of the Anti-Trust law. He was 
intending, however, to attach an explana- 
tory memorandum, expressing his disap- 
proval of this exemption (on account of 
which the same bill was vetoed by Mr. 
Taft) and pointing out that there are other 
funds controlled by the Department which 
can be used, if needed, in the prosecution 
of such offenders. The bill carries appro- 
priations amounting to $118,000,000, for the 
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fiscal year which will end on the 30th inst., 
and, it was said, he did not feel that he 
would be justified in causing the failure 
of it. He has received from organizations 
and individuals hundreds of protests 
against approval of the bill. 

For some months past the agents of the 
Department of Justice have been inquiring 
concerning the National Wholesale Jew- 
elers’ Association. Witnesses testified be- 
fore a grand jury in New York, last week, 
where indictments for violation of the Sher- 
man act are sought. The Keystone Watch 
Case Company is striving to reach a settle- 
ment with the Government in the pending 
suit (under the Sherman act) for a disso- 
lution of that corporation. 


Panama 


Water was admitted at the Gatun locks 
for the first time on the 14th, to test the 
valves. The result was satisfactory. The 
engineers are considering the expediency 
of washing away the hills that overlook 
the Culebra cut by hydraulic mining ma- 
chinery, to relieve the pressure which 
causes slides there. 

It will be necessary in the near future to 
provide for the passage of railway trains 
across the Canal route. The construction 
of bridges high enough to avoid contact 
with the masts of ships is said to be out 
of the question, and tunnels would cost too 
much. It is expected, therefore, that cars 
will be carried on large floats or barges 
propelled by steam. 

It is said at Washington that the arbi- 
tration treaties will not be renewed by the 
Senate in their present form. Senators 
Chamberlain and O’Gorman have been 
urged to withdraw their opposition, but in 
vain. They will insist, it is reported, that 
if the treaty with Great Britain be re- 
newed, a clause shall be inserted expressly 
providing that the exemption of our coast- 
wise shipping from the payment of canal 
tolls shall not be submitted to arbitration. 


The Philippine Islands 


At the end of four days of fighting, on 
the island of Jolo, the rebellious Moros were 
subdued and dispersed. Fourteen men on 
the American side were killed, and twenty- 
five wounded. Eleven of those who lost their 
lives were soldiers in companies of the 
Philippine Scouts and two were privates in 
the regular army. The fourteenth was Cap- 
tain Taylor A. Nichols. In a report to the 
War Department . Governor General 
Forbes says that General Pershing ex- 
hausted all the virtues of patience before 
attacking the rebels, and that the punish- 
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ment of them was required ‘in the interest 
of good government. 

_ A son of Emilio Aguinaldo, the revolu- 
tionary leader, arrived at Kobe last week, 
and proceeded to Tokio. He went to Japan 
secretly, the dispatches say, and in Japan- 
ese dress. It is reported that he seeks to 
maké some use of our dispute with Japan, 
having in mind the independence of the 


_ Philippines. The elder Aguinaldo, however, 


has been living quietly on his farm, and 
Delegate Quezon says he is taking no part 
in any movement against American rule. 
The Delegate also said that his people 
looked to the United States for their inde- 
pendence, and preferred the rule of the 
United States to that of any other foreign 
Power. “If independence should be granted 
to them,” he added, “and if you should 
afterward have war with the Far East, 
you will find the Filipinos fighting for you 
and your flag.” 

The death rate in Manila has recently 
been the lowest on record, owing, it is 
thought, to improved water supply, the 
new sewer system and modern sanitary 
regulations. Since January 1 there have 
been eight cases of bubonic plague and 
seven deaths. 


Mexico 


Reports from Mexico show that the reb- 
els are still gaining. When the capital of 
Zacatecas was taken, some time ago, a 
majority of the 200 Federal soldiers there 
were killed. Forced loans were obtained 
from citizens by the victors. Those who re- 
fused to pay were killed. The city has since 
been evacuated. At Jerez, also in Zacatecas, 
the rebels proclaimed Paulino Martinez 
provisional President. He is the publisher 
of a Mexican paper in El Paso..The cap- 
ture of Matamoras, which is near Browns- 
ville, Tex., was followed by an attempt to 
bribe the rebel commander there, General 
Blanco. He says that an emissary from 
Huerta offered him $300,000 if he would 
join the Government’s forces. The emissary 
was put to death. In the South there are 
states that desire to set up an independent 
government, and others whose people talk 
of seeking annexation to Guatemala. ‘The 
Governor of Campeche has revolted with 
800 men. There has been hard fighting in 
Sonora, north of Guaymas. Didier Masson, 
the French aviator, past over the Federal 
trenches at Ortiz in his aeroplane, dropping 
bombs, and thus killed, it is said, fifty-two 
men. Federal victories in Nuevo Leon and 
Tamaulipas have been reported at the 
capital. 

At the suggestion of Felix Diaz, his com- 
pact with Huerta, allowing him to name 
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half the members ef the Cabinet, was an- 
nulled. General Mondragon; Minister of 
War, and three other Ministers at once 
retired from office. Mondragon’s successor 
is General Blanquet. Huerta is now in full 
control. There is much testimony as to a 
growth of anti-American sentiment. This 
is due to President Wilson’s failure to rec- 
ognize Huerta’s Government. Many Amer- 
icans are leaving the country. Others are 
appealing to Washington for protection. 
From one end to the other, the condition of 
the country is deplorable. Our Govern- 
ment’s policy has not been changed. Huerta 
is not regarded as a constitutional Presi- 
dent and therefore his Government will 
not be formally recognized. President Wil- 
son waits for the election in October and 
the restoration of peace. , 


Cuba 


The Cuban House was left without a 
quorum, last week, owing to the withdrawal 
of Conservatives, because of the Liberals’ 
refusal to comply with President Menocal’s 
request for a postponement of the debate 
on a bill authorizing him to provide for ar- 
bitration of the English, French and Ger- 
man claims for damages suffered during 
the revolution. He opposes the bill. His ene- 
mies say his opposition is due to a desire 
to prevent the flotation in London of bonds 
in support of a projected railroad, for 
which a concession was granted by Presi- 
dent Gomez to the latter’s friends, the head 
of the present Cabinet having formerly 
been counsel for a railroad company that is 
striving to prevent the construction of the 
proposed road. 

It is expected that the sugar crop will be 
2,200,000 tons. There was a record of 2,066,- 
845 tons up to June 1, against 1,662,798 
tons on the same date last year. 

President Menocal has revoked the Go- 
mez concession to the Port Improvement 
Company, a corporation which was to im- 
prove several harbors and to be paid in 
part by taxes on imports. 


South America 


In Argentina, the Anglo-Argentine beef 
companies decided, on the 16th, to reduce 
prices by 25 per cent to meet the competi- 
tion of the American companies in the 
London market. Five days later nearly all 
of them gave notice that their plants were 
to be closed. Representatives of the Ar- 
mour and Swift interests denied that there 
had been any attempt to make a monopoly 
or that Trust methods had been used by 
them. In the London House of Commons, 
last week, the British Government declined 
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to send a special commissioner to Argen- 
tina, to make inquiry about the beef busi- 
ness. It was said, however, that the Gov- 
ernment was carefully watching the 
situation. 

A delegation from the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce was entertained last week in 
Buenos Ayres. In Rio de Janeiro the visi- 
tors were guests of the Government. Dr. 
Lauro Muller, Brazil’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, came from Washington to New 
York, last week, and was the guest of hon- 
or at several dinners. At one his hosts 
were 200 exporting manufacturers, who 
gave him a gold cup. He attended another, 
to which he was invited by 200 members 
of the Chamber of Commerce. One of the 
speakers was Senator Root, who said that 
the maintenance of peace was sometimes 
endangered by the failure of a people to 
observe the rules of international courtesy. 
“We must learn civility,” said he; “we 
must learn that a policy of peace cannot be 
sustained by insults.” Dr. Muller visited 
West Point and then went to Chicago, 
where he was very hospitably entertained. 


In England 


The Marconi debate in the House of 
Commons closed on the 19th. Lord-Chan- 
cellor Lloyd-George and Attorney-General 
Sir Rufus Isaacs were vindicated by a vote 
of 346 to 268 on a Liberal amendment to a 
motion on the subject of the ministers in- 
vestments in wireless. Before the vote was 
taken the Prime Minister made a speech 
deploring the partisan calumnies which 
have marked this episode, and the “dis- 
graceful appeals to racial and religious 
animosities.” “The ministers have admitted 
their error,” M. Asquith reminded the 
House, “but their honor is unstained.” 
The reference to their admission applies to 
speeches which Sir Rufus and Mr. Lloyd- 
George made on the 18th. Sir Rufus Isaacs 
confessed that his failure to disclose all the 
facts in the case in the course of the debate 
last October was now proved a mistake. 
Mr. Asquith, in his speech, paid a tribute 
to the zeal and integrity of Lord Murray 
of Elibank, the former chief whip, asso- 
ciated with Isaacs and Lloyd-George in the 
Marconi speculations. 

Militant suffragets have mutilated some 
300 volumes in the library of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and destroyed the east 
wing of the Gatty Marine Laboratory, at 
St. Andrew’s University, Scotland; also a 
part of the Church of St. John at South- 
end, England. These crimes were com- 
mitted last week. The prison authorities 
released, on the 21st, owing to ill-health re- 
sulting from a hunger strike, Laura Ger- 
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aldine Lennox, formerly sub-editor of the 
Suffragette. The woman Was sentenced to 
six months’ penal servitude on June 17. 
Three other militants were released the 
same day, for the same reason. It is said 
that Mrs. Pankhurst, who was recently re- 
leased again, can swallow no food owing to 
her serious condition. Judgments against 
the Pankhursts and Pethick Lawrences 
granted tradesmen whose windows have 
been smashed amount to $7000. 

At a race-meeting at Ascot on June 19 
Harold Hewitt, an Englishman aged forty 
years, and said to be a sufferer from re- 
ligious mania, rushed on the track, waving 
a flag and flourishing a revolver at one of 
the jockeys. The madman did not injure 
the rider, who was jockey for August Bel- 
mont, a New Yorker, but he himself re- 
ceived a kick in the head from which he is 
likely to die. There is no evidence that 
Hewitt .was interested in the suffrage move- 
ment. 

On June 11 Mr. Asquith’s speech on the 
Finance bill in the House of Commons was 
interrupted when a bag of flour was hurled 
at him from the Strangers’ Gallery. Pam- 
phlets followed. The manifestant uttered 
cries of “Remember Miss Davison!” Mr. 
Asquith was unhurt, and quite cool; a male 
suffragist was the perpetrator of the inci- 
dent. 

On the evening of the same day the Pre- 
mier, in refusing a demand of the Laborite 
members for the abolition of the taxes on 
food and the substitution of taxes on un- 
earned incomes and large estates, delivered 
a lecture to the Laborites on the duty of 
workers to bear a fair share of the country’s 
expenses. He contended that the working- 
men benefited by the army, the navy, the 
civil service and other Government depart- 
ments as much as any other classes. He 
added: 

“TI do not think that there is any doctrine 
more fatal to the root of the principle of 
finance than that a democratic government 
should be concerned with the constant 
amelioration, at great expense to the com- 
munity, of the social conditions of the less 


favored classes of the country at, the cost 


of other classes.” 


The French Army 


On June 16, the general debate on the 
French army bill was closed, the vote being 
435 to 125. A motion to postpone discussion 
of the articles in the bill till after the gen- 
eral election was voted down, 149 to 412. 
Socialist orators maintained that the Gov- 
ernment was anxious to increase the length 
of service in view of the occupation of 
Morocco, or owing to an agreement with 
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"Russia concluded last- summer. Premier 


Barthou denied both statements. M. Etienne, 
the Minister of War, again explained that 
the Government, on learning that the Ger- 
man army was about to be increased from 
700,000 to 870,000 men, was compelled to 
take the present step. On June 18, M. 
Jaurés, the Socialist leader, addrest™ the 
Chamber for two hours, attacking the new 
three-year service bill, and urging the 
abandonment of the regular army and the 
establishment. of a national militia. 

Heavy sentences were past on June 21 on 
the mutineers who took part in the de- 
monstration at Rodez against the plan to 
extend the period of army service to three 
The demonstration at Rodez was 
more serious than at other places. It was 
quelled only by Major Angelby seizing a 
rifle and threatening to shoot the first man 
who left the barracks. Three of the soldiers 
were condemned by the court martial to five 
years’ imprisonment, one to four years, 
three to three years, one to two years, two 
to one year, one to six months and two to 
four months. 

Syndicalist agitation is held responsible 
for the anti-military campaign in France, 
and the Premier told the Senate, on May 
28, that the General Confederation of La- 
bor was illegal in its actions, and that if 
the Government’s investigations into army 
troubles did not supply sufficient evidence 
in that regard the Ministry would demand 
fuller powers to deal with the Confedera- 
tion. 


Various Items 


M. Poincaré, President of the French re- 
public, following the example of his pre- 
decessors since the establishment of the 
“cordial understanding” between Great 
Britain and France, has planned a visit to 
England and was to have reached Spithead 
June 24 on board the battleship Courbet. 
The President was to be accompanied by 
M. Pichon, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and other officials, and his British visit was 
to continue until June 27. A large fleet of 
British war vessels was ordered ta receive 
the President at Spithead and to, fire a 
royal salute. At Portsmouth the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Connaught, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, were to receive 
the President and conduct his party to Lon- 
don. The French parliament has voted $57,- 
000 for the President’s traveling expenses. 

The renewal of fighting in Morocco which 
resulted in violent rioting at Barcelona in 
1909 is again arousing socialistic and an- 
archistic demonstrations in northern Spain. 
' Twenty men accused of complicity in the 
assassination of the Turkish Grand Vizier 
Mahmud Skevket Pasha, were sentenced 
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to death on the 22d after trial by court 
martial and were executed on the 23d. 

The members of the new radical cabinet 
that took office at Copenhagen on the 21st 
refused to wear uniforms or decorations or 
to accept the title “excellency.” The wife 
of the Premier, M. Zahle, who is a lawyer; 
is an official parliamentary shorthand 
writer and intends to continue her work, 
for which she is paid a salary ‘of $825: 
While her husband is Premier she will pre- 
sent this amount to the shorthand writers’ 
fund. 

The adoption of an electoral reform bill 
whose provisions conflict with those of the 
measure sent up by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties is the French Senate’s contribution to 
the Government budget of difficulties. A 
joint committee of the Houses to reconcile 
the divergences of the two bills is the most 
likely expedient. 

The Constitutional Committee of the 
Storthing has decided unanimously to in- 
troduce a bill bestowing the franchise upon 
Danish women for all elections. The Rad- 
ical majority in the Storthing assures the 
passage of the bill. 

Women in Denmark, by a bill past in 
1907, already enjoy the franchise to the 
extent that those who have paid their taxes 
for the year preceding, or. whose husbands 
have paid for them, are qualified to vote 
at any election. This enactment added about 
300,000 to the electorate. Women may also 
be elected to the Storthing, and may fill 
most public offices except those in the gov- 
ernment, church, army and navy. 


Italian Notes 


In a battle at Attangi (Ettangi) on the 
19th one Italian officer and nineteen soldiers 
were killed, and more than 200 wounded. 
The Tripolitan Arabs who effected these 
losses were, however, routed. 

In spite of Socialist opposition, the Ital- 
ian Parliament has voted $20,000,000 for 
the occupation of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 
Most of the 80,000 men now in Libya, as 
Italy has renamed the country, are concen- 
trated in Cyrenaica and are preparing for 
a vast sweeping movement. The occupa- 
tion of Libya is still costing the country 
$200,000 a day, but the war enthusiasm is 
not dead. 

Replying to a proposition made by 
twenty-five Deputies that women be al- 
lowed to vote at municipal elections, the 
Premier repeated his contention that owing 
to the low level of education among women 
in Italy the question of woman suffrage was 
premature. He added that the matter would 
better be left in abeyance until the next 
general election, when Parliament will rep- 
resent 8,000,000 instead of 5,000,000 voters, 
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The Balkan Savages 


News from the Balkans is bellicose. The 
latest Bulgarian reply to Servia’s note de- 
manding a revision of the treaty between 
these countries is tantamount to a refusal 
to do so. An attack by the Bulgars on the 
Servians and Greeks on the River Vardar 
in Macedonia is reported to be imminent. 
The codperation of the Greeks and Serbs 
has been effected, and three brigades of 
Montenegrin infantry are advancing thru 
Macedonia to join the Serbs at the front. 

Bulgaria, in a note sent to Greece, has 
assumed the same attitude as that adepted 
toward Servia. She declines to cease the 
concentration of her troops on the Greek 
lines or to demobilize her forces unless 
Greece consents to a joint occupation of the 
disputed territory. According to reports 
current at Salonika Bulgaria will require 
another ten days to complete the concen- 
tration of her forces against Servia and 
Greece. Skirmishes between the opposing 
armies are reported. Bulgaria has, accord- 
ing to an Austrian despatch, definitely de- 
clined the Russian Emperor’s invitation for 
a meeting of the Balkan premiers at St. 
Petersburg. 

The Servian Government is said to have 
decided to inform Russia that. in view of 
the Bulgarian attitude as regards the con- 
centration of troops in Macedonia, and on 
other points, a meeting of the Balkan 
premiers at St. Petersburg would be futile. 
Count Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, made 
a speech in the Hungarian Chamber on 
the 19th in which he exprest his fear for 
the independence of the Balkan states, and 
insisted on the right of the latter to settle 
their differences as they chose, either by 
war, mediation or arbitration. Their de- 
cision, said Count Tisza, must be perfectly 
free or otherwise the solution of the difficul- 
ty would amount to intervention. “Such a 
solution,” he went on, “we could not accept. 
We will not allow any Power to obtain 
special privileges in the Balkans.” 

It was announced at Paris on the 19th 
that the Foreign Office had given leading 
French bankers to understand that the Gov- 
ernment would strongly disapprove of any 
loan being made to Servia or Bulgaria until 
peace is absolutely assured. 

What was believed to be a plot to blow 
up the palace of the King of Greece at 
Salonika was discovered on the 22d on the 
seizure of three carts of fruit at the city 
gates. Under the sacks of fruit a quantity 
of explosives was concealed, and the sup- 
posed conspiracy is attributed to Bulzar- 
ians. Travelers arriving at Athens from 
Salonika state that Macedonia is overrun 
by Bulgarian bands led by officers dis- 
guised as peasants, 
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Get Insurance Knowledge 


No person in this country is to be found 
fault with because his knowledge of insur- 
ance generally is of a superficial character. 
We are a busy people, and most of us find 
ourselves fully occupied in mastering and 
practising the principles of the callings in 
which we are trying to make a living. Here, 
if anywhere (it is “every man to his trade.” 
Compared with the workers of the princi- 
pal producing nations of Europe, we are 
not thoro; we think we lack time for that. 
Minutes are money, and we are coiners. We 
are specialists in quantity and the ap- 
pearance of goods. Our manufactured ar- 
ticles are comely rather than enduring. 

But this devotion of every man to his 
own business so closely as to leave him no 
time for the acquisition of information in 
other directions, or which deprives him of 
opportunities to secure a correct working 
idea of the nature of other lines of business 
upon and to which his own may be de- 
pendent or related, has its disadvantages. 
As an illustration, the merchant or manu- 
facturer knows little of insurance. He de- 
pends on a specialist in that line for such 
service as he may require, and generally 
does not know whether he is being well or 
poorly served. And, on the other hand, the 
insurance man knows little, probably noth- 
ing, of his customers’ lines of work. It is 
an agreed state of mutual indifference and 
ignorance which more often than not re- 
sults in serious misunderstandings and 
hostility. 

It is to this lack of knowledge respecting 
the common principles of the insurance 
business that unwise legislation on that 
subject is due. The buyers of insurance, for 
example, do not realize that every burden 
placed on an insurance company is auto- 
matically’ and instantaneously shifted to 
their own shoulders. Insurance is nothing 
more than a distributor—of losses and ex- 
penses. The money for carrying it on comes 
from but one source: the policyholders. It 
is a business, not a philanthropy. Only 
those who use its service pay the costs. 

The more a man of intelligence learns 
about insurance the greater becomes his 
appreciation of it. As a general thing, newly 
appointed insurance commissioners are 


harsh and arbitrary in their rulings. This 
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- disposition gradually disappears and in a 


few years we find the same man trying to 
be a counsellor and guide to the ‘insuring 
public, endeavoring conscientiously to lead 
them wisely in the matter of insurance leg- 
islation. Robert Lynn Cox, general counsel 
of the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents, in his seventh annual legislative re- 
port, just issued, discussing the increase of 
life insurance legislation during the season 
of 1912-1913, says of the work done in that 
connection by insurance commissioners: 
“The supervising officers of the different 
states, in their official capacity and also 
thru the medium of their national conven- 
tion, are potent factors for good in this 
respect.” 

The informed among those officials un- 
derstand the conditions and appreciate the 
difficulties consequent upon the enactment 
of burdensome laws. Supervision of the bus- 
iness by the state finds cheerful acceptance 
in all insurance offices; most of them would 
strongly oppose its discontinuance; but the 
tendency for several years past has been to 
exceed that function and to invade the 
jurisdiction of the companies’ directors and 
managers. As the successful conduct of an 
insurance company requires the services of 
trained underwriters and skilful financiers, 
the unwisdom of state interference in op- 
eration is plainly apparent. Let the buyers 
of insurance understand the conditions, let 
them take time enough to secure just a bare 
knowledge of how the business is conduct- 
ed, let this information become general and 
the cost of the service will decline. 


Systematized Misinformation 


Dr. Paul S. Fox, of Athens, Mich., favors 
THE INDEPENDENT with a circular letter he 
has issued in which he impeaches the sin- 
cerity of life insurance company officials in 
their campaign of opposition to the taxa- 
tion proposed by the Congress, as provided 
by the income tax section of the Wilson- 
Underwood bill. Dr. Fox ironically observes 
that the companies appear to object strong- 
ly to the measure “on the ground that ulti- 
mately the tax will come out of the pockets 
of the policyholders.” While this looks 
plausible, he continues, and even granting 
it to be true, he believes the tax is just and 
ought to be laid. He evidently does not 
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y believe that the companies are actuated by 


any sense of fidelity to policyholders’ in- 
terests, and adds: “It seems strange that if 
this tax will come out of the pockets of the 
policyholders, that the companies are so 
fearfully concerned about it. The com- 
panies,” he continues, “are leaving no stone 
unturned to bring their side of the contro- 
versy before the dear people. But with all 
the agitation the people themselves show 
no interest; they do nothing, and fail to get 
excited.” 

Of course, if Dr. Fox seriously and sin- 
cerely entertains the belief that the officers 
of life insurance companies are opposing 
the proposed taxation because they “prefer 
to do their own taxing of the people, instead 
of letting the government do it,” and if, as 
he intimates, he does not think it will add 
anything to the expense which policyholders 


. must bear, his position is comprehensible, 


if not warranted. He is only mistaken. He 
fails utterly to support the exprest belief 
that the tax is just and ought to be laid. He 
doesn’t attempt to do so. As a matter of 
fact, his entire communication bristles with 
bald assertions. 

He jumps at a bound from the tax propo- 
sition to the “awful scandals” and “awful 
looting of life insurance funds in times 
past,” making no effort to connect the two 
subjects, the obvious motive being, as it ap- 
pears, to recall something of a discreditable 
character against. the companies to 
strengthen his statements. 

In the same reckless manner he says, 
“Life insurance companies as a rule carry 
too-much surplus.” He fails to say how he 
obtained that information, and omitted to 
provide anything by way of proof. We are 
not sure that he knows what he means by 
the word surplus. If he is including in that 
fund the deferred dividends carried on the 
old tontine contracts, we are quite certain 
that he doesn’t know; for under the de- 
partmental rulings all those earnings are 
written up against the companies as liabil- 
ities, and must be carried as such in their 
annual reports. : 

Now let us examine his claim. He says 
that life insurance companies as a rule 
carry too much surplus. He forgot to tell 


. us what amount would be sufficient, there- 


fore we are unable to arrive at his idea of 
a safe margin. The records of the com- 
panies transacting business in the State of 
New York will perhaps be regarded as rep- 
resentative of “life insurance companies as 
a rule,” as specified by him. There are 
thirty-four such, and at the end of 1912 
their combined assets were $4,137,121,015 
and their combined surplus $129,864,635. 
That is to say, they have on hand $103.14 


for every $100 they owe. That doesn’t seem 
to us to be an unreasonably large overplus. 
Not enough to permit the managerial ex- 
travagance the good doctor seems to think 
is prevalent. 

And that brings us to the corporate ex- 
pense accounts. They are pictured as of 
somewhat royal proportions. We are re- 
minded of “palatial buildings,” “princely 
salaries,” general extravagance and prod- 
igality “instead of thrift and frugality.” 
After reading over the schedule which fol- 
lows, we are set wondering if many lines 
of business are operated at so small a cost. 
The ratios quoted represent the total. ex- 
pense of doing business in 1912, calculated 
on total income. We will use twenty promi- 
nent companies for the illustration: 

PER CENT OF TOTAL INCOME. 
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Included in the above list are some of the 
largest companies in the world; and all of 
those which lead in the amount of business 
done annually; those occupying the “pala- 
tial office buildings,” and employing officers 
at “princely salaries.” It will be noticed, too, 
that the big ones, those which are supposed 
to be the most prodigal in their use of pol- 
icyholders’ money, have the lowest expense 
ratios. 

We are afraid that Dr. Fox has either 
learned too little about life insurance, or 
supprest too much in his circular letter. 
Either his knowledge is superficial or he 
is disingenuous. At any rate, he’ has on this 
occasion disseminated as much misinforma- 
tion as could be crowded into a closely typed 
letter sheet. 


Notes 


Having failed in the courts to establish 
a fire insurance trust in Cleveland, Ohio, 
the County prosecutor will take his case 
before a joint committee of the legislature, 
which is investigating the matter. 

The next annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters will occur at the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, July 8 to 11, 
inclusive. 
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Tennessee’s Bonds 


Tennessee failed for a second time, last 
week, to sell $11,458,000 of forty-year 4 
per cent bonds for the refunding of a part 
of the state’s bonded debt which matures on 
July 1. At the first offering, about three 
weeks ago, there were bids for only a small 
part of the amount, and the highest of 
them was only 86%, or $862.50 for a bond 
of $1000. On the 17th, at the second offer- 
ing, there were bids for only $1,565,000, in 
the neighborhood of 87%. Therefore the 
Legislature has authorized the Government 
to borrow on notes which are to run for 
two years, bearing interest not exceeding 
6 per cent. Bonds also will be sold, but au- 
thority for increasing the interest rate to 
4% per cent has been given. 

Many recent offerings of municipal bonds 
have been failures. Tennessee cannot ex- 
pect to sell 4 per cents for prices higher 
than those which were shown in the bids. 
Probably her 4% per cents will not sell at 
par. There have been excessive borrowings 
here and abroad for public purposes. The 
capital available has been restricted by 
hoarding or by the direct effect of war. 
Owing to the increased cost of living, there 
is a demand for an interest return con- 
siderably higher than the average that was 
attractive or acceptable a few years ago. 


The Market for Securities 


The recovery which followed Secretary 
McAdoo’s announcement, week before last, 
that the Treasury was ready to issue emer- 
gency currency in response to applications, 
was not systained last week on the Stock 
Exchange. At the beginning of the week 
the Supreme Court’s additional decision. in 
railroad rate cases caused some weakness. 
Thereafter, until Saturday, however, there 
was but little change, altho the new cur- 
rency bill, the failure of Tennessee’s 
bond sale, and a decline of iron and steel 
prices exerted an unfavorable influence 
upon prices. Prices fell on Saturday be- 
cause of dispatches indicating that the 
Eastern railroad companies’ application for 
permission to increase freight rates by 5 
per cent had been rejected by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Transactions for 
the week amounted to 1,695,855 shares, 
against 3,490,870 in the week immediately 
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preceding, and the net losses of the active 
issues ranged from 2% to 5% points. Trad- 
ing in Reading, Union Pacific and Steel was 
nearly one-half of the week’s business. 

The railroad companies have regarded 
their application with much confidence. It 
has not been finally rejected by the Com- 
mission, altho the Commission’s action 
pointed to such a conclusion. On Saturday, 
the Commission issued an order denying 
the companies’ application for a reopening 
of the old rate case of two years ago. An 
hour or two later there was a second order 
which practically revoked the first one and 
which directed that an investigation be 
made. An hour later this second order was 
rescinded. But this was done for technical 
reasons, the Commission saying that its 
conclusions would be announced formally 
within a few days, when an order in correct 
form would be issued. It is reported that 
there is a division of opinion in the Com- 
mission. The companies expect, however, 
that there will be an inquiry and that they 
will have an opportunity to present their 
arguments. 


Notes 


The Financial Chronicle’s annual esti- 
mate shows an increase of 1,196,000 acres, 
or about 3% per cent, in the cotton acreage. 
About 500,000 have been added in Texas, 
where nearly one-third of the entire acreage 
is found. 


Another of the former subsidiaries of the 
great Oil Trust declared a large stock divi- 
dend last week. The capital of the Solar 
Refining Company was increased from 
$500,000 to $2,000,000, and the stock divi- 
dend to the shareholders is 300 per cent. 


Reports recently completed show that on 
the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1912, when 837,121 trains were moved 
40,000,000 miles, carrying about 100,000,000 
persons, four passengers were killed in two 
train wrecks. By falling from trains in mo- 
tion, twelve lost their lives, three were 
killed while trying to board moving trains, 
and eight were struck by trains at stations. 
In the last five years, only sixteen passen- 
gers (out of nearly 500,000,000 carried) 
have lost their lives on the Pennsylvania 
lines east of Pittsburgh in train accidents. 
This is a good record. 





